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An  Overlooked  Cause  of 
Mounting  Juvenile  Delinquenq^ 

By  GARRY  CLEVELAND  MYERS 
Editor,  Highlights  for  Children 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania 


A  CCORDING  TO  THE  U.  S.  Chil- 
dren’s  Bureau,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  1955  increased  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  year.  Since 
1948  this  increase  has  been  70%,  while 
the  child  population  increased  only 
16%.  There  also  was  a  rather  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  juvenile  delinquency  for  many 
years  previous  to  1948. 

This  writer  ventures  to  point  out  a 
big  contributor  to  the  upsurge  in  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  which  has  been  almost 
wholly  overlooked. 

The  usual  array  of  causes  given  in¬ 
clude  broken  homes,  lack  of  adequate 
recreation  facilities,  slums,  poverty,  re¬ 
cent  wars  and  fear  of  war,  increasing 
mobility  of  population,  overcrowded 
schools,  portrayal  of  violence  in  many 
comic  books,  in  movies  and  on  the  air, 
salacious  literature,  mental  health  prob¬ 
lems,  decline  of  religion  in  the  home, 
and  so  on.  Often  they  are  summed  up  in 
"delinquent  parents  and  delinquent 
communities.”  Few  would  doubt  that  all 
of  these  have  made  some  contribution 
to  delinquency  and  crime,  though 
opinions  difiFer  as  to  the  relative  force  of 
each. 

Into  these  and  related  causes,  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  made  rather  extensive  in¬ 
quiries,  and  has  recently  published  its 
findings  CkJ>  S.  Government  Printing 
Office),  pretty  much  in  line  with  earlier 


publications  on  the  subject.  However, 
the  report  departs  somewhat  from  a  few 
of  the  usual  theories  and  suggested  areas 
for  most  promising  efforts  to  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Recreation  and  Sport 

While  seeing  more  possibilities  for 
recreation  in  the  school  and  community, 
with  adequate  supervision  and  integra¬ 
tion,  the  report  questions  some  popular 
notions  about  recreation  and  sports  for 
preventing  and  correcting  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  To  quote: 

“Proof  that  active  or  guided  recrea¬ 
tion  itself  prevents  delinquency,  or 
that  its  ab^nce  causes  misbehavior 
is  lacking  ....  Careful  studies 
have  shown  in  fact  that  delinquents 
are  generally  more  interested  and 
skillful  in  games  and  sports  than 
nondelinquents.  They  have  been 
shown  to  have  more  frequent  club 
affiliations,  even  in  alleged  charac¬ 
ter-building  agencies  and  they  are 
more  adept  at  leadership  in  their 
group  affiliations.  In  the  real  sense, 
the  delinquent  is  on  the  average  con¬ 
siderably  more  socialized  than  are  his 
nondelinquent  contemporaries.  In 
fact,  it  is  partly  through  his  group 
interests  and  activities  that  he  gets 
into  trouble  in  the  first  place  .... 

"CO  Being  a  good  athlete  is  no  de¬ 
terrent  at  all  to  delinouency;  (2) 
experience  in  team  play  through 
recreation  can  have  no  significant 
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amount  of  carryover  to  general  char¬ 
acter  traits  or  conduct  patterns;  (3) 
even  highly  organized  recreation^ 
activities  do  not  absorb  enough  of 
the  energy  or  time  of  the  child  to 
at  least  appreciably  decrease  his  op¬ 
portunities  to  engage  in  delinquency; 
(4)  in  fact,  a  play  group  may  itself 
help  to  stimulate  its  members  to  il- 
legd  activities  engaged  in  for  fun 
after  the  games  are  over.” 

Poverty  and  Crime 
The  report  pooh-poohs  the  still  wide¬ 
ly  popular  notion  that  poverty  and 
living  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 
are  major  causes  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  To  quote: 

"The  economic  system  is  not  the 
cause  for  crime,  but  it  is  the  reason 
many  times  why  poor  people  are  the 
ones  found  in  prison.  Crime  in  every 
form,  from  homicide  to  petty  larceny, 
exists  among  the  wealthiest  and  the 
poorest  ...  If  poverty  were  the 
cause  of  delinquency,  we  should  be 
sinralarly  free  of  it  in  comparison 
with  other  nations.  We  are  not  .  .  . 

"Conditions  of  prosperity  alone  do 
not,  it  would  seem  conduce  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  delinquency.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  ....  rates  of  delinquency 
are  highest  in  periods  of  extreme 
prosperity.” 

The  Family 

If  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  be 
curbed,  the  Subcommittee  holds,  “it 
must  come  largely  through  the  medium 
of  the  family  ....  Better  children 
can  come  only  from  better  homes.” 
Granting  the  importance  of  wise  choice 
in  marriage  by  prospective  parents,  the 
chief  hope  held  out  by  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  is  in  adequate  community  staffs  of 
psychiatrists,  psychiatric  and  social 
workers,  and  other  counsellors  to  help 
parents  who  are  "disturbed,  insecure, 
neurotic”  or  badly  mated  to  do  pretty 
well  in  spite  of  these  handicaps.  Like¬ 


wise  for  helping  maladjusted  and  dis¬ 
turbed  children  so  they  may  not  become 
delinquents  or  may  recover  from  delin¬ 
quency. 

"The  importance  of  the  emotional 
health  of  the  parents  of  delinquent  chil¬ 
dren  has  not  been  sufficiently  empha¬ 
sized,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee.” 
Indeed,  the  report  seems  to  make 
emotional  disturbance  in  parents  and 
children  far  more  important  than  any 
other  matter  related  to  juvenile  dehn- 
quency. 

For  example,  the  report  gives  the 
impression  that  vandalism  comes  chief¬ 
ly  from  emotional  disturbances  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  There’s  no  suggestion 
that  lack  of  healthy  inhibitions  might 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Indeed, 
there’s  no  mention  of  adequate  early 
home  discipline  in  the  child’s  early 
years  for  curbing  vandalism,  or  any 
other  type  of  delinquency  in  him  when 
he’s  older. 

The  impression  given  is  that  with 
enough  help  for  parents  and  children  by 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  psychiatric 
and  social  workers  and  other  similar  ex¬ 
perts,  to  clear  up  inner  distrubances, 
there  would  be  practically  no  anti-social 
behavior  in  children  and  youths. 

All  such  professional  help  should 
have  some  good  effect,  of  course.  But 
this  turning  the  matter  over  to  "George" 
is  a  comforting  plan  for  many  parents 
and  teachers,  letting  them  wash  their 
hands  of  responsibilities.  “Don’t  hold 
parents  responsible  at  all  for  the  be¬ 
havior  of  their  children”  seems  to  be 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  report  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee.  This  is  in  line 
with  what  some  psychiatrists  and  other 
mental  health  experts  have  been  saying 
in  recent  years  to  many  leading  edu- 
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cators  who,  in  turn,  have  passed  these 
ideas  on  to  teachers  and  parents. 

In  recent  years  when  a  local  or  state 
legislative  body  considers  the  passage 
of  laws  holding  parents  responsible  for 
their  children,  the  leading  opponents 
have  been  welfare  leaders  and  parent 
educators.  They  argue  usually  that  such 
a  law  would  increase  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  wayward  child  and  his 
parents.  Proponents  of  such  legislation 
hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  parents 
are  held  responsible  for  the  vandalism, 
for  example,  and  other  crimes  by  their 
children  against  propert)',  other  parents 
of  younger  children  will  tend  to  disci¬ 
pline  these  children  better  in  relation 
to  the  rights  and  possessions  of  others. 
Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  do-gooders,  the 
New  York  State  legislature  did  pass 
such  a  law  and  the  governor  signed  it. 
One  reads  in  the  papers  occasionally  of 
a  judge  who  actually  fines  parents  for 
the  depredations  of  their  children. 

Of  course  we  need  more  mental 
health  experts  for  dealing  with  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  parents  and  disturbed 
children,  but  we  need  more  of  them 
who  integrate  their  ideas  in  the  ways  of 
living  and  learning  together  in  the  home 
and  school. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  meant  to 
suggest  that  emotional  disturbances  in 
children  and  parents  are  not  factors 
which  contribute  to  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy.  I’m  merely  questioning  the  growing 
tendency  to  give  them  first  place  and  to 
assume  they  are  entities  which  can  be 
dealt  with  more  or  less  apart  from  the 
whole  range  of  activities  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  persons  who  have  these 
disturbances. 

Lack  of  Self-Control 

Some  writers  on  the  behavior  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquents  do  say  these  children 


lack  self-control,  but  seem  to  imply  that 
self<ontrol  is  to  be  gained  by  some 
vague  magic  force  within.  But  doesn’t 
self-control  from  within  presuppose  earl¬ 
ier  control  from  without?  And  isn’t  the 
foundation  for  parental  control  most 
easily  established  in  the  child’s  early 
years? 

Most  juvenile  delinquents  have  got 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents. 
Parents  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  teen-ager  who  had  not  been  ef¬ 
fectively  controlled  by  them  at  ten,  six 
or  two.  Even  at  ten  or  six,  some  chil¬ 
dren  are  beyond  the  control  of  their 
parents  who  a)uld  not  manage  them 
effectively  at  two.  A  parent  who  at  any 
time  feels  his  child  is  getting  out  of 
hand  must  himself  suffer  considerably 
from  emotional  disturbances.  And  won’t 
the  child,  also? 

Many  parents  whose  children  at  fif¬ 
teen,  ten  or  three  are  out  of  hand,  have 
supposed  that  practically  all  the  experts 
on  child  rearing  had  been  saying  that 
parents  should  not  restrain  the  young 
child  when  they  easily  could  have  done 
so;  that  these  experts  had  warned 
against  restraining  the  little  child  lest 
he  become  a  frustrated  and  emotionally 
disturbed  person  with  warped  person- 
ahty;  and  that  even  to  give  the  tot  any 
physical  pain  to  restrain  him  would  be 
brutal.  Indeed,  what  these  parents  have 
heard  and  read  for  years,  or  suppose 
they  have  heard  and  read,  is  that  they 
should  aim  to  let  the  tot  do  about  as 
he  pleases  and  hope  to  guide  him  effec¬ 
tively  only  through  persuasive  ways, 
especially  as  he  grows  more  able  to  rea¬ 
son.  Granted  that  he  grows  with  age 
more  able  to  reason,  this  is  no  proof 
that  he  will  easily  be  persuaded  to  be¬ 
have  in  desirable  ways.  His  practice  at 
having  his  way  so  long  has  been  growing 
in  the  meanwhile,  causing  him  more 
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Strongly  to  resist  most  appeals  to  reason. 
Paradoxically,  most  public  school  teach- 
ers  of  family  life  courses  are  it  seems 
still  teaching  teen-age  girls,  the  mothers 
of  tomorrow,  that  the  tot  at  home  should 
not  be  restrained,  certainly  never  spank¬ 
ed,  only  loved  and  reasoned  with. 

Now  that  many  youngsters  eight, 
twelve  or  fourteen  are  beyond  control, 
their  parents  are  being  scolded  for  not 
managing  them  better.  Consider  all  the 
frustrated  and  emotionally  disturbed 
parents  who  are  being  told  they  should 
now  stifiEen  up  in  discipline  of  their 
older  children,  who  have  been  unre¬ 
strained  for  years  and  years.  And  mind 
you,  some  of  these  very  same  "experts” 
had  entreated  these  parents  only  a  few 
years  back  not  to  restrain  their  children 
when  the  parents  very  easily  could  have 
restrained  them.  One  might  ask.  To 
what  degree  has  the  rank  and  file  of 


child  experts  been  responsible  for  a  lot 
of  youths  having  no  self-control  and  for 
a  lot  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  parents? 

Begin  at  the  Crib  to  Curb  Delinquency 

It’s  my  guess  that  the  long-prevailing 
theory  and  practice  of  letting  httle  chil¬ 
dren  do  about  as  they  please  is  more 
responsible  by  far  than  any  other  single 
factor,  for  the  appalling  prevalence  and 
upsurge  of  juvenile  dehnquency. 

If  we  are  to  see  a  decline  in  juvenile 
delinquency  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
hence,  we  will  have  to  bring  back  the 
palms  to  the  home  nursery  and  teach 
and  train  the  tot  long  before  he  enters 
school  the  unambiguous  meaning  of  No 
in  a  family  atmosphere  of  love  and  un¬ 
derstanding;  nor  shall  we  withdraw 
these  controls  faster  than  the  child,  as 
he  grows  older,  is  able  to  control  himself 
adequately. 
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By  ANN  ESS  MORROW 
Pontiac  High  School 
Pontiac,  Michigan 


Emphasis  on  silent  reading — 
stressing  of  the  oral — like  players 
on  a  ball-team,  the  two  sides  go 
to  bat.  First  one  Is  up,  and  then  the 
other.  Supporters  cheer  wildly,  while 
opponents  further  crowd  the  world 
with  noise.  Truly,  at  times  of  tension, 
the  wisdom  of  an  umpire,  Uke  his  clear¬ 
sightedness,  is  indispensable. 

Yet  why  go  in  for  either-or-ing  when 
the  answer  lies  in  both-and?  Unless 
both  teams  were  in  there  pitching,  how 
could  one  get  to  first  base — bow  could 
one  ever  score?  When  controversy  wakes 
and  players  feel  they  have  one  strike 
against  them,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole 
matter  of  reading  becomes  more  strident 
than  oral-or-silent.  One  thing  is  certain 
— teachers  of  reading  must  be  on  the 
ball.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  dual  aspect. 
It  is  oral  reading,  entailing  all  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  listening,  which  in  itself  is 
one  of  the  four  big  communication 
skills,  that  we  discuss  here. 

Hazards  of  Impromptu  Reading 

Among  techniques  to  be  avoided  is 
a  sudden  request  that  someone  read 
aloud  expressively  a  selection  he  has 
never  seen  before.  This  happened  to 
Dnda  once.  The  request  came  unexpect¬ 
edly.  She  hurled  herself  into  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  a  context  until  then  unexplored 
by  her.  Panicky,  Linda  stumbled  over 
words  she  could  have  named  correctly, 
had  she  not  been  confused  in  thinking. 

When  everyone  laughed  at  the  queer¬ 
ness  of  the  emphasis  she  gave  the  lines. 


she  did,  too,  but  there  was  dampness  in 
her  laughter,  for  tears  were  close  be¬ 
neath.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to  feel  that 
insight  was  no  longer  hers,  that  she’d 
appeared  ridiculous  before  the  group. 

She  never  forgot  that  afternoon.  If 
only  Mr.  Jones  had  been  ready  to  aid 
with  difficult  parts!  Annoyance  grew 
within  her  at  having  been  forced  to  give 
an  oral  version  afterwards  of  a  view¬ 
point  concerning  which  she’d  had  no 
inkling  as  to  how  a  person  was  supposed 
to  think.  Her  irritation,  thus,  was  aimed 
simultaneously  at  the  teacher  who  oc¬ 
casioned  it  with  thoughtless  policy,  and 
at  the  literature  which  caused  it.  So 
Linda  lost  the  friendly  feelings  toward 
oral  reading  which  she  had  had  when 
circumstances  differed.  Next  time,  she 
resolved  within,  she’d  have  no  part  of 
it.  Let  others  read  aloud.  She’d  do  hers 
silently. 

Means  to  Appreciation 

Jack  Gibson,  across  the  hall,  is  very 
fortunate.  His  reading  teacher,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  has  real  love  for  children  and  for 
literature,  and  her  resonant  voice  and 
appropriate  manner  readily  catch  tone 
color,  cadence,  tempo.  She  uses  them 
with  such  easy  effectiveness  that  Jack 
can  always  see  the  loveliness  of  thoughts 
that  come  all  wrapped  in  cellophane  of 
print. 

Oral  Reading  Used  Diagnostically 

Mrs.  Turner  uses  oral  reading  diag¬ 
nostically.  She  watches  Tommy  hurdle 
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words  that  seek  to  throw  him,  and  makes 
a  mental  note  to  give  more  drill  in  word- 
attack;  she  notes  Alice’s  plodding  ap¬ 
proach  and  methodical  attempts  to  make 
strange  words  sound  familiar  and  knows 
that  here  is  a  child  who  concentrates 
on  letters,  who  does  not  see  words  as  a 
whole.  She  knows  when  Henry  reads 
aloud  at  his  own  level  that  he  is  build¬ 
ing  better  concepts  of  himself,  and  she 
thrills  to  see  his  eyes  glow  as  he  proves 
to  the  others  that  he,  too,  can  read,  how¬ 
ever  halting  the  process  may  be.  If  it 
had  been  all  silent  reading,  who  would 
know?  Not  for  a  butter-broiled  T-bone 
steak  would  Mrs.  Turner  let  him  at¬ 
tempt  aloud  material  beyond  his  depth, 
for  Henry,  like  everyone  else,  must  at¬ 
tain  success  to  some  degree. 

For  Micha%  oral  reading  serves  an¬ 
other  purpose.  He  reads  ghbly,  well, 
and  everybody  loves  to  listen.  Mike 
senses  this,  and  reads  to  entertain.  Be¬ 
cause  he  does  it  well,  he  generates  pleas¬ 
urable  feehngs  toward  the  act  of  read¬ 
ing  orally.  And  his  attitude  of  pleasure 
permeates  the  class. 

Arousing  Interest  in  Sounds  of  Words 

Carol  is  romantic.  She  loves  to  read 
out  loud.  She  knows  that  beauty  sleeps 
in  print,  and  with  techniques  and  skills 
for  wand,  she  wakens  words  to  state  of 
glow.  When  she  thinks  of  reading  that 
way,  of  the  power  of  words  to  enchant, 
to  carry  her  away  to  other  worlds,  in 
her  imagination  she  becomes  a  little 
princess.  Somehow  she  thinks  of  ballet, 
too,  with  rhythm  in  her  toes  and  in  the 
print,  and  beauty  in  both  media. 

If  sometimes  words  become  obdur¬ 
ate,  reluctant  to  unfold  their  meaning, 
she  makes  them  all  conform  by  using 
skills  which  she  has  learned  in  school. 
Miss  Robertson  talked  to  them  one  day 
about  the  picture-power  of  words,  about 
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their  individuality,  and  pointed  out  that 
ideas,  like  girls,  are  always  looking  for 
new  clothes  to  wear.  Now  Carol  thinks 
of  colorless  words  that  everybody  uses 
— hke  nice  and  went  and  said — as  all 
alike  and  sees  them  as  automatons  in 
uniforms  of  gray,  and  all  of  them  to¬ 
gether  can  not  stir  her  like  one  word  of 
vividness.  And  when  she  reads  the 
words  out  loud,  she  reads  them  so  that 
boys  and  girls  come  to  see  rapidity  of 
movement  in  the  short,  crisp  words,  in 
leaping  phraseology.  They  find  it  fun  to 
realize  that  some  words  sound  exactly 
like  their  meaning — that  buzz,  for  in¬ 
stance,  makes  the  same  sound  bees  do, 
something  she’d  have  missed  if  she’d 
read  silently. 

Miss  Robertson  is  very  wise.  She 
knows  when  Mary  goes  to  high  school, 
she  will  learn  a  great  big  word  that 
means  that  sound  and  meaning  are  re¬ 
lated  sometimes,  like  children  in  school. 
She  does  not  tell  them  now  the  word 
for  it,  but  some  day  some  one  will. 

Overcoming  Fright  at  Symbol 

One  day  John  Greer  learned  it,  but  he 
was  wearing  longer  arms  and  legs.  Yet 
he  was  frightened  even  then  when  he 
first  heard  onomatopeia.  He  always  was 
when  man-sized  words  were  purposeful¬ 
ly  tossed  about.  But  since  he’d  learned 
its  meaning  first  and  then  was  given 
the  symbol,  he  gained  a  feeling  of 
amazement,  of  a  confidence  most  new 
to  him,  that  what  he  had  been  doing 
easily,  bore  relationship  to  that. 

Surely  in  employing  this  technique 
of  interesting  the  child  in  sounds  of 
words,  one  must  remember  its  effective¬ 
ness  is  all  but  lost  if  the  reading  of  the 
polished  lines  is  to  oneself  alone.  When 
Johnny  hears  in  actuality  these  words 
and  voices  them  himself,  as  well  as 
hearing  the  leacher,  his  sensitivity  tends 
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to  grow.  The  very  act  of  vocalizing 
words  of  skill  and  artistry  makes  John 
aware  of  their  potentialities  and  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  speech. 

Pleasure  Often  Attained  by  Listening 

Laura,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to 
listen.  She  loves  to  have  Miss  Smith 
read  stories  aloud.  It’s  best  of  all  when 
all  the  boys  and  girls  close  books  and 
do  not  try  to  follow  trails  of  print.  Miss 
Smith  is  really  restful.  She  never  crowds 
her  reading  into  close  parentheses  of 
time  as  if  a  waiting  bus  would  leave  in 
just  two  minutes.  The  teacher’s  voice  is 
soft  and  warm  and  sunshine-filled,  and 
words  take  on  attractive  forms  because 
Miss  Smith  is  saying  them.  The  happy 
way  she  looks  at  boys  and  girls  when 
she  begins  to  read  reveals  to  all  that 
here  will  be  adventure  into  pleasantness, 
a  talking  kind  of  music.  And  like  the 
time  when  Johnny  got  the  measles, 
everybody  gets  that  way.  Euphony  the 
big  folks  call  the  sounds  that  never  plod 
in  mud  or  splash  one  disagreeably.  They 
glide  along  and  soothe  one  like  a  lullabv, 
and  yet  one  does  not  ^ish  to  sleep;  he 
desires,  instead,  to  listen  to  the  teacher 
who  is  able  to  communicate  her  love 
for  what  she  reads. 

Unfoi'orable  Attitudes  Sometimes  Built 

Mr.  Jackson  isn’t  one  bit  that  way.  He 
seems  to  blow  his  voice  right  through 
his  nose  as  if  he  didn’t  know  the  normal 
route  that  voices  take.  He  never  seems 
to  use  the  alley  of  his  throat.  And  some¬ 
how  sounds  get  squeezed  into  unpleas¬ 
ant  shapes,  and  pretty  words  grow  bent 
and  twisted,  the  way  trees  do  sometimes. 
'The  children  in  his  room  think  that 
oral  reading  isn’t  really  nice  at  all.  And 
Miss  Arnett  is  not  too  helpful,  either. 
Why,  she  has  such  a  mild  voice  that 
when  she  reads  of  lions,  they  seem  like 


butterflies  instead,  and  things  get  all 
mixed  up  again.  And  Mr.  Timkins  is 
so  pompous  he  makes  httle  fishes  talk 
like  whales. 

Art  of  Oral  Reading  Slighted 

Perhaps  it  is  because  teachers  have 
been  so  trained  in  literary  probing,  dis¬ 
section,  and  analysis  that  they  have 
overlooked  to  large  extent  the  art  of  oral 
reading.  Certainly  one  often  sees  the 
effects  of  an  education  which  has  paid 
too  little  attention  to  the  area  of  oral 
interpretation  so  needed  in  our  schools. 
How  true  it  is  that  speech  class  rarely 
lures  the  needy,  for  who  will  willingly 
walk  into  a  daily  class  of  seeming  torture 
when  credits  can  be  had  an  easier  way? 
Thus  the  good  at  speech  grow  better, 
and  the  poor  don’t  grow  at  all. 

Need  for  Careful  Selection 

Miss  Truett  has  a  lovely  voice  that 
makes  them  feel  the  freshness  ushered 
in  by  summer  rain,  but  Susie  cannot 
now  enjoy  her  fully.  One  day  the  story 
that  Miss  Truett  read  was  quite  embar¬ 
rassing,  Susie  felt,  though  it  held 
nothing  vulgar.  Yet  the  teacher  had 
somehow  violated  sensitivity  by  vocaliz¬ 
ing  thoughtlessly  material  too  personal 
for  listening  by  all.  Susie  could  not  put 
it  into  words,  but  she  somehow  felt  Miss 
Truett  lacking  iii  that  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  so  needed  in  one 
who  helps  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
children  whom  ’she  guides.  Truly  boys 
and  girls  have  sensitivities  that  are  of¬ 
fended  when  they  hear  their  inmost 
thoughts  voiced  boldly,  thoughts  and 
happenings  exposed  that  almost  seem 
like  theirs,  and  which  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep  for  privacy. 

Variety  of  Interpretation  Needed  - 

When  Mr.  Talbot  reads  a  selection  to 
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the  class,  he  insists  that  everyone  sees 
it  his  way,  even  though  his  vision  is  im¬ 
paired  by  years  of  paper  work.  He  won’t 
admit  that  there’s  another  way.  Yet  all 
the  time  he  reads  and  as  the  children 
listen,  they  build  word-pictures,  too,  and 
meaning  takes  on  different  form  for 
them.  Sometimes,  too,  they  ask  among 
themselves,  "Can’t  Mr.  Talbot  ever  be 
wrong?’’  But  no  one  dares  to  say  the 
answer  known  by  all.  So  they  listen 
dully,  their  initiative  cut  off.  When 
children  have  an  eagerness  to  share  their 
viewpoint,  however,  they  tend  to  listen 
closely  and  appreciatively. 

Oral  Reading  as  a  Complement 
to  Silent  Reading 

Mary  likes  it  best  when  oral  reading 
is  the  climax*  to  the  silent  reading,  to 
the  study  she  has  made  for  purposes  of 
gaining  insight.  By  this  time  she  has 
come  to  realize  significance  of  words, 
and  so  has  been  prepared  for  oral  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Most  boys  and  girls,  when  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic,  permissive  atmosphere,  seem 
to  find  the  act  of  reading  aloud  them¬ 
selves  brings  to  them  an  auditory  and 
kinaesthetic  pleasure — a  pleasure  so  re¬ 
warding  that  it  feeds  their  fondness  for 
silent  reading,  too,  and  nourishes  their 
understanding.  This  subsequently  grows 
into  ability  to  interpret  with  effective¬ 
ness  when  they  are  by  themselves. 

When  children  come  to  see  that  oral 
reading  is  a  means  to  interpretation, 
they  tend  to  realize  to  some  degree  its 
usefulness  to  them,  and  seriously  at¬ 
tempt  to  better  those  reading  skills  so 
needed  in  both  areas. 

Good  ]udgment  Needed 
in  Assigning  Poetry 

Since  true  interpretation  calls  for  the 
loss  of  neither  thought  nor  feeling,  it 


is  difficult  to  attain.  Teachers  sometimes 
feel  they  make  it  all  too  easy  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  read  aloud  themselves; 
thus  when  the  unit  deals  with  poetry, 
they  make  assignments  to  be  read  at 
home.  Yet,  like  Joe  in  reading  class, 
this  is  not  good.  If  there  is  silent  read¬ 
ing  to  be  done  for  homework,  perhaps 
it  should  relate  itself  to  problems  arising 
from  the  poem,  to  furthering  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  background  of  the  poetry 
through  study  of  the  writer  or  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  or  in  which 
the  piece  of  literature  is  placed. 

Importance  of  Good  Listening 

The  fact  that  listening  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  tool  can  never  be  overlooked. 
As  Mrs.  Wilson  reads  expressively, 
adapting  tone  and  rate  to  mood  of  what 
she  reads,  the  children  come  to  listen 
with  a  consciousness  of  sound.  Although 
they  are  not  ready  yet,  perhaps,  to  put 
it  into  words,  they  are  developing  aware¬ 
ness  to  the  qualities  of  sound,  like 
length  and  roundness.  Marcia  likes  the 
long  tones  best  because  they  seem  so 
strong  to  her  and  positive;  Tim  is 
thrilled  with  roundness  that  makes  him 
think  of  doughnuts.  Similarly,  others 
with  awareness  wakened  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  listen  more  keenly  to  the 
literature  they  read  when  they  are  by 
themselves.  To  most  of  them  the  printed 
page  now  takes  on  round  and  resonant 
proportions,  instead  of  staying  flat  and 
silent. 

Karen  finds  it  difficult  to  handle  sym¬ 
bols  that  are  meaningless  to  her.  She 
fumbles,  mumbles,  stumbles  until  she 
comes  to  Miss  Green’s  room.  Miss  Green 
leads  her  to  pastures  verdant  as  the 
teacher’s  name,  for  she  attaches  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  symbols  causing  trouble. 
Sometimes  to  exemplify  the  word,  she 
shows  the  children  pictures  of  concrete 
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objects  related  to  the  meaning.  She 
draws  upon  experience,  and  has  every- 
one  sharing  eagerly. 

Once  Karen  understands  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  symbol,  her  reading  rate  is 
bettered,  and  she  thinks  reading’s  fun. 
If  she  knows  words  for  what  they  mean, 
she’s  not  afraid  to  speak  them  out  be¬ 
fore  the  class.  Thus  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  a  close  relationship  ex¬ 
ists  between  emotional  response  and 
sensory  image.  If  the  child  is  little 
stirred,  the  image  is  vague;  if  he  is 
deeply  moved,  the  image  tends  to  be 
exact  and  clear. 

Difficuhies  Caused  by  Over-Concern 

Kenneth  likes  to  know  the  meaning 
of  expressions,  too,  but  doesn’t  like  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Miss  Fulhrook 
undertakes  her  explanations.  It  makes 
him  think  of  how  his  mother  cooked  a 
turkey  o.ice.  In  her  concern,  she  baked 
and  baked  it  until  it  dried  and  fell 
apart.  It’s  nice  to  have  the  teacher  show 
hy  pause  or  emphasis  or  writing  on  the 
board  what  new  words  mean,  hut  Ken¬ 
neth  gets  involved  in  constant  explana¬ 
tions  to  such  degree  that  he  forgets  to 
put  parts  back  into  the  story — and 
grows  annoyed  at  interruptions  break¬ 
ing  into  thoughts  he  wants  to  follow. 

Significance  of  Movement 

Michele  dehghts  in  finding  how  the 
movement  in  the  lines  contributes  to 
the  meaning.  Miss  Booth  reads  so  ex¬ 
pressively  that  almost  anyone  can  see. 
Michele  thinks  of  movement  and  the 
part  it  plays  when  reading  to  herself. 
She  senses  then  the  mournful  tread  of 
tragedy,  the  swiftness  of  a  frightened 
bird.  Once  the  words  were  all  so  whirl¬ 
ing  that  she  felt  as  if  she’d  just  stepped 
off  a  merry-go-round,  but  it  was  fun  to 
feel  that  way.  And  when  Miss  Booth 


was  reading  yesterday,  her  vivid  words 
and  breathless  tones  made  Michele  seem 
to  sense  the  mad  rush  of  a  plane  in 
flight,  when  actually  she’s  never  been 
in  one.  Truly,  Miss  Booth  has  a  camera 
voice.  It  takes  pictures,  then  shows 
them  to  the  group. 

Comprehension  Difficulties  Noted 

Hilda  reads  out  loud  quite  easily,  yet 
when  Mr.  Williams  asks  her  questions 
concerning  what  she’s  read,  she  grows 
quite  puzzled  and  confused,  and  can’t 
quite  say  what  she’s  supposed  to.  Mr. 
Williams  speaks  of  comprehension  diffi¬ 
culties — and  Hilda  and  Ruth  and 
others,  too,  who  do  not  find  the  mean¬ 
ing  readily,  agree  to  work  together 
afterwards,  with  Mr.  William’s  help, 
and  they  will  have  a  special  goal  that’s 
all  their  own — to  understand  material 
which  they  read.  'They  want  to  do  it, 
too,  because  they  know  that  this  will 
help  them  gready,  both  in  and  out  of 
school. 

Different  Skills  Required  for 
Poetry  and  Prose 

Mr.  Henry  makes  them  laugh  some¬ 
times  because  he  looks  so  funny  when  he 
is  surprised.  He  wears  his  eyebrows  high 
when  Glenda  starts  to  read.  He  remem¬ 
bers  that  she  reads  prose  well — then 
grows  so  starded  when  she  trips  on 
meter.  Too  often  we  believe  falsely  that 
because  a  child  reads  prose  well,  he 
necessarily  reads  poetry'  with  similar 
skill.  Yet  this  is  not  so,  for  his  ability 
to  deal  with  word-order,  arrangement, 
figurative  language  is  not  so  challenged 
in  the  field  of  prose. 

Good  Oral  Reading  Appreciated 

Miss  Greenhoe’s  room  is  filled  with 
fervent  little  readers,  yet  she  sees  values 
sdll  in  reading  aloud  to  them  despite 
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the  freedom  of  their  silent  reading.  She 
knows  that  they’ll  respond  to  oral  lan¬ 
guage  far  more  readily  and  at  a  higher 
level  than  if  they  were  to  read  the  full 
time  independently.  She  uses  this  tech¬ 
nique  as  if  it  were  a  ladder,  and  has  the 
children  climb  to  higher  levels. 

Possibilities  of  Choral  Reading 

Choral  reading  is  another  way  of 
gaining  interest  in  the  oral,  for  boys 
and  girls  gain  courage  in  their  reading 
when  they  feel  security  in  others  read¬ 
ing,  too.  The  fact  that  husky  boys  parti¬ 
cipate  with  willingness  in  many  in¬ 
stances  gives  prestige  to  this  form  of 
reading.  Experience  indicates  that  if  we 
can  get  the  interest  of  the  boys,  the 
girls,  also,  show  interest,  for  they  tend 
to  like  those  things  that  boys  like,  yet 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  situation  is 
reversed. 

Ralph  especially  likes  choral  reading. 
He  feels  that  he  participates  in  some¬ 
thing  bigger  than  himself,  and  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  interpretation,  he  tends  to 
gain  appreciation  for  it.  Ralph  likes  to 
know  the  words  and  what  they  mean. 
In  this  way  he  gains  mastery  of  thought 
and  sees  the  thought  in  units.  But  cho¬ 
ral  reading  is  an  area  so  broad  it  lends 
itself  to  pages  rather  than  to  paragraphs. 

He  also  sees  that  there  are  values  in 


recordings  which  allow  selections  to  be 
listened  to  at  will — excellent  when  one 
is  studying  enunciation  and  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Order  of  Procedure  Significant 

In  the  matter  of  silent  and  oral  read¬ 
ing,  the  order  of  procedure  is  of  great 
importance,  for,  just  as  in  our  cultural 
heritage,  marriage  should  precede  the 
bearing  of  children,  so  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  practices,  silent  reading  should 
precede  the  oral. 

Both  Approaches  Necessary 

Yet  is  it  not  easy  to  see  that  both 
approaches  are  needed?  that  each  is 
supplementary  to  the  other?  For  infor¬ 
mation  or  for  pleasure,  for  speed  or  for 
reflection — silent  reading;  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  sound,  for  entertainment,  for 
diagnosis,  for  identification  of  mood — 
the  oral.  Truly,  when  reading  to  our¬ 
selves,  we  learn  to  listen  and  to  hear; 
when  reading  to  others,  we  learn  to 
show  the  close  relationship  between  the 
mood  and  meaning.  Each  holds  its  own 
set  of  values;  each,  like  the  universe, 
calls  for  order  in  procedure.  Therefore 
one  without  the  other  is  incomplete — 
a  philosophy  upon  which  life  itself  is 
based. 


Developing  Library  Skills — 

Every  Teacher’s  Responsibility 

By  JUNE  BERRY 
Librarian 

and  WINSTON  MERCER 
Teacher  of  English  and  French 
Secondary  Laboratory  School 
Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 

IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  library  a  familiar  studies  at  high  school  graduation  often 
friend?  Do  your  students  work  terminate  their  intellectual  growth  at 
there,  receive  help  there,  and  use  the  same  point.  Adults  in  general  are 
the  various  tools  there  as  skillfully  as  ignoring  the  excellent  materials  and 
pen  and  pencil?  Or  do  your  students  services  ofFered  by  their  pubhc  libraries; 
picture  the  library  as  a  mysterious  col-  they  do  not  have  the  hbrary  habit  be- 
lection  of  books,  foreign  and  uninviting  cause  they  failed  to  develop  it  in  their 
both  in  content  and  arrangement?  school  days.  They  too  get  along  the  best 

they  can  without  seeking  accurate  and 
Need  for  JJbrary  Skills  up-to-date  informaUon  from  their 

Reports  from  colleges  and  universi-  libraries, 
ties  indicate  that  the  average  freshman 

is  deficient  in  the  library  skills  and  Integration  in  All  Classes 

knowledge  he  needs  to  do  satisfactory  Since  today’s  schools  rarely  include 
research.  Do  you  remember  your  own  library  science  in  the  curriculum,  the 
undergraduate  work?  Did  you  waste  library  skills  must  be  integrated  with 
precious  hours  looking  for  materials  be-  other  class  instruction  if  they  are  to  be 
fore  you  "caught  on”  to  library  arrange-  acquired  at  all. 

ment  and  procedures?  Or  did  you  get  Although  such  instruction  has  tra- 
along  the  best  you  could  without  using  ditionally  been  a  part  of  the  English  or 
the  library?  Unfortunately,  many  of  Language  Arts  program,  there  are  valid 
your  students  will  be  handicapped  in  reasons  for  integrating  library  usage 
their  higher  education.  They  will  get  with  aU  subjects.  First,  English  teachers 
along  the  best  they  can  without  using  have  been  burdened  with  so  many  "ex- 
their  college  hbraries.  tras”  that  they  are  often  hard-pressed 

Those  who  miss  college  will  receive  to  cover  their  basic  course  of  study, 
even  less  library  experience,  and,  in  Secondly,  library  instruction  which  is 
one  respect,  they  are  the  ones  who  need  integrated  with  all  classes  will  be  more 
it  more  critically.  Whereas  college  stu-  extensive.  All  the  teachers  in  the  school 
dents  will  be  taught  to  search  for  truth,  in  toto  are  able  to  present  more  library 
to  think  straight,  and  to  make  wise  de-  instruction  in  one  year  than  the  English 
cisions,  those  who  terminate  their  teachers  can  possibly  do  alone  in  the 
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same  period.  Last,  and  most  important, 
certain  library  tools  are  definitely  adapt¬ 
ed  to  different  classes.  For  example,  die 
best  place  to  teacb  the  use  of  the  Chem¬ 
ical  Dictionary  is  in  the  chemistry  class 
when  the  need  arises.  Few  students  will 
remember  the  Chemical  Dictionary  pre¬ 
sented  incidentally  in  their  English  class 
along  with  the  Art  Index,  Familiar 
Quotations,  and  the  Encyclopedia  of 

Social  Sciences. 

A  glance  at  any  text  or  course  of 
study  will  reveal  opportunities  for  li¬ 
brary  instruction.  All  classes  in  which 
students  give  reports,  write  papers,  or, 
in  reality,  all  classes  in  which  supple¬ 
mentary  activities  are  planned,  and  in 
which  assignments  are  made  outside  the 
textbook  can  b^  better  classes  through 
proper  use  of  the  library. 

Examples  of  Integrated  Library 
Instruction 

Every  course  in  the  curriculum  should 
demand  constant  use  of  at  least  one 
basic  library  tool :  the  card  catalog.  That 
such  a  situation  exists  in  most  schools 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most  stu¬ 
dents  do  possess  the  basic  knowledge 
that  books  are  listed  by  author,  tide, 
and  subject. 

But  greater  value  is  gained  with 
greater  familiarity,  and  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  by  greater  use.  For  example,  a 
home  economics  teacher  may  use  the 
library  and  its  card  catalog  to  show 
students  how  to  find  books  on  party 
planning.  If  the  students  are  already 
partially  familiar  with  the  card  catalog, 
they  may  he  introduced  to  the  use  of 
cross  references  and  subject  analytics. 
They  are  shown  additional  information 
on  parties  listed  under  “Games,”  “Food," 
and  “Etiquette.”  Such  books  as  Meal 
Planning  and  Table  Service,  Your  Man¬ 
ners  are  Showing,  and  Miss  Behavior 


will  be  discovered.  The  girls  will  learn 
more  intricate  details  and  values  of  the 
card  catalog  while  they  obtain  addition¬ 
al  information  on  their  subject. 

Probably  next  in  importance  to  the 
card  catalog,  and  next  in  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  by  all  classes,  is  the 
encyclopedia.  Since  children  begin  to 
use  encyclopedias  in  the  upper  element¬ 
ary  grades  and  continue  through  coUege, 
they  may  be  exposed  to  more  technical 
use  during  each  succeeding  year.  Thus, 
students  who  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  encyclopedias  may  be  taught  that 
cross  references  help  them  to  find  more 
information,  that  indexes  are  valuable 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  that  some 
articles  have  bibliographies  at  the  end 
which  refer  to  even  more  materials. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  a  health 
class  studying  a  unit  in  which  each  stu¬ 
dent  reports  on  a  different  disease.  Be¬ 
fore  library  instruction  has  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  full  use  of  encyclopedias, 
the  student  looks  up  the  subject,  “Small 
Pox,”  and  notes  that  information.  But 
after  the  class  learns  to  use  indexes  and 
cross  references,  he  finds  further  ref¬ 
erences  to  “Edward  Jenner,”  “G)w  Pox,” 
and  “Vaccination.”  The  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  the  article  may  refer  him  to 
a  certain  book  which  the  library  has, 
and  he  obtains  it  too.  Not  only  is  his 
knowledge  of  the  disease  broadened 
through  this  experience,  but  also  his 
concept  of  encyclopedia  use. 

The  Reader's  Guide  is  another  valu¬ 
able  tool  for  finding  infotmation  on  any 
subject  and  should  be  utilized  by  every 
course  in  the  school.  From  conservation 
of  natural  resources  and  analysis  of 
foreign  policy,  to  modern  art  and  be¬ 
havior  on  dates,  invaluable  references 
are  found  in  the  Reader's  Guide. 

Even  mathematics  classes  may  be 
closely  related  to  library  use,  at  least 
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those  in  which  the  teacher  is  not  tied 
to  the  textbook.  A  modern  teacher  who 
supplements  the  text  with  practical  and 
Ufe-hke  situations  may  well  give  a  short 
lesson  on  the  Dewey  Decimal  System 
when  decimals  are  studied  or  reviewed. 
Or  he  may  refer  to  the  card  catalog  or 
encyclopedia  for  information  on  famous 
men  in  mathematics  or  the  importance 
of  mathematics  in  everyday  hfe.  Re¬ 
search  on  mathematicians  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  biographical  indexes, 
Who’s  Who,  Webster’s  Biographical 
Dictionary,  and  Current  Biography. 

Of  course,  speech  and  English  classes 
make  extensive  use  of  biographical  dic¬ 
tionaries  as  well  as  card  catalog,  ency¬ 
clopedias,  and  Reader's  Guide.  But 
again,  this  is  the  logical  place  to  intro¬ 
duce  another  hbrary  tool — the  special 
index.  The  Index  to  Poetry,  The  Short 
Story  Index,  or  The  Drama  Index  may 
be  used  to  expand  and  to  enrich  litera¬ 
ture  lessons.  Instead  of  reading  only 
selections  in  the  text,  students  may  be 
assigned  poems  or  stories  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  through  the  indexes  offered  by 
the  library. 

These  examples  could  be  extended  to 
all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  But  the 
point  is  that  hbrary  instruction  fits  into 
any  subject  in  the  curriculum  and  that 
alert  teachers  may  readily  recognize 
spots  in  their  programs  for  possible  in¬ 
tegration. 

Procedures  for  Integrating  Instruction 

When  a  unit  involving  library  in¬ 
struction  has  been  chosen,  the  teacher 
might  first  consult  others  teaching  the 
same  course  in  the  school.  Together 
they  may  plan  tentatively  the  desirable 
length  of  time  and  amount  of  instruc¬ 
tion  needed  and  coordinate  their  lessons 
and  probable  assignments. 

After  this  prehminary  consultation, 
the  teachers  are  prepared  to  discuss  the 


unit  or  lesson  with  the  librarian.  This 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  library  lesson  and 
determines  whether  or  not  the  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  really  effective.  Four  steps 
are  involved: 

1.  Scheduhng  the  hbrary  for  the 
day  or  days  necessary. 

2.  Deciding  who  should  teach  the 
lessons. 

3.  Discussing  how  much  instruc¬ 
tion  the  class  has  already  had. 

4.  Determining  whether  this  will 
be  a  review  of  certain  hbrary 
tools  or  a  completely  new  area 
of  knowledge. 

It  is  generally  considered  desirable 
to  teach  the  hbrary  skills  in  the  hbrary 
itself.  The  students  not  only  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  hbrary  and 
its  values  for  school  work,  but  also  learn 
the  location  of  the  tools  and  are  more 
hkely  to  remember  it  for  future  use. 

Of  course,  there  are  times  and  con¬ 
ditions  when  hbrary  instruction  is 
necessarily  given  in  the  classroom.  For 
example,  certain  skills  will  be  taught  by 
bringing  hbrary  tools  to  the  classroom 
and  discussing  them  there;  the  library- 
study  hall  situation  may  prevent  groups 
from  visiting  the  hbrary;  and  in  some 
schools,  the  hbrary  must  be  closed  dur¬ 
ing  certain  hours  because  of  part-time 
hbrarians.  In  these  circumstances,  class¬ 
room  instruction  is  better  than  no 
instruction. 

Whether  teacher  or  librarian  should 
give  the  instruction  is  unim|X)rtant.  Al¬ 
though  concern  has  been  given  to  this 
question  in  the  past,  school  hbrary  au¬ 
thorities  now  agree  that  the  instruction 
is  important,  not  the  instructor.  Gxiper- 
ative  planning  will  solve  this  problem. 
Situations  may  result  in  which  the  li¬ 
brarian  teaches  one  tool  one  day  and 
the  teacher  another  the  following  day. 
Local  conditions  and  qualifications  of 
both  classroom  teacher  and  hbrary 
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teacher  should  determine  who  teaches 
the  lessons.  Regardless  of  who  presents 
the  formal  instruction,  the  other  is 
always  there  as  an  assistant  and  a  co* 
teacher. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  for 
teachers  and  librarians  to  consider  is 
the  limitation  of  subject  matter.  Instruc¬ 
tion  must  not  be  so  comprehensive  as 
to  overwhelm  the  children,  but  it  must 
be  complete  enough  to  serve  their  needs 
and  to  stay  with  them. 

To  fulfill  these  requirements,  the 
teacher  must  remember  one  rule — to 
teach  only  the  hbrary  tools  which  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  class  assign¬ 
ments  at  hand.  The  librarian,  in  her 
earnest  desire  to  tell  the  world  about  her 
wares,  may  be  inchned  to  include  more 
information  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  particular 
class.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  to  clarify  objectives  and 
limit  the  skills  to  be  taught. 

A  careful  study  of  previous  hbrary 
usage  and  instruction  will  determine 
the  starting  point  for  the  lesson.  Has 
this  class  had  any  hbrary  work  this 
year?  Or  last  year?  Do  these  students 
need  a  complete  orientation  to  the  h- 
brary?  Or  will  a  brief  review  of  the  card 
catalog  and  hbrary  arrangement  suffice? 

Methods  and  materials  wUl  enter  the 
discussion  and  wiU,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  desires  of  the  particular  teacher. 
A  work  sheet  or  driU  exercise  may  be 
valuable  for  some  lessons.  The  librarian 
often  has  a  supply  of  ready-made  work 
sheets,  or  the  teacher  may  wish  to  con¬ 
struct  some  which  are  more  apphcable 
to  his  needs. 

Motivation  plays  a  vital  role  in 
hbrary  instruction,  especially  if  the 
students  have  mistaken  or  unhealthy 
attitudes  toward  the  hbrary.  The  teach¬ 
er  prepares  his  class  for  the  hbrary  visit 
in  the  same  manner  he  prepares  them 


for  a  field  trip.  He  may  even  wish  to 
introduce  certain  hbrary  tools  in  the 
classroom  previous  to  the  visit.  He  will 
remind  the  students  of  their  hbrary 
manners,  and  perhaps  review  a  few  im¬ 
portant  and  pertinent  hbrary  rules. 

Thus  the  lesson  is  launched,  and  the 
students  learn  to  work  with  additional 
educational  equipment. 

Summary 

Boys  and  girls  have  the  right  to  be 
taught  ah  the  skihs  and  knowledge  that 
the  school  can  offer.  One  skiU  necessary 
for  high  school  work,  for  coUege  stud¬ 
ies,  and  for  intelhgent  adult  hving  is 
hbrary  use. 

Library  skihs  have  been  particularly 
neglected  because  most  schools  have  no 
regular  course  in  hbrary  science  (and 
probably  should  not  have,  since  the  h- 
brary’s  true  function  is  to  supplement 
other  classwork,  not  to  be  an  end  in  it¬ 
self.)  In  addition,  school  hbraries  are 
relatively  recent,  and  many  schools  stih 
lack  centrahzed  hbraries  and  trained 
librarians.  The  situation  is  further  com- 
phcated  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
many  children  wih  never  enter  any  h- 
brary  unless  motivated  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  the 
classroom  teacher  is  the  key  to  hbrary 
instruction.  If  he  fahs  to  open  the  door 
to  hbrary  usage  for  his  students,  it  may 
never  be  opened. 

The  challenge  to  teachers  is  obvious. 
They  must  look  into  their  texts,  into 
their  teaching  to  see  where  hbrary  use 
may  be  integrated  with  their  subjects. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  responsibihty  to  ac¬ 
quaint  boys  and  girls  with  the  essential 
hbrary  resources  and  skills  to  fulfill  their 
immediate  academic  needs,  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  classroom  work,  and  to 
acquire  the  hbrary  habit  for  future  use. 


Reading:  A  Clear 

and  Present  Danger 

By  E.  J.  JOSEY 

Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
Delaware  State  College 
Dover,  Delaware 


EXAMINATION  and  compari- 
*0**  of  Delaware  State  College 
Library’s  circulation  figures  re¬ 
vealed  that  there  had  been  55.5  per 
cent  increase  in  the  home  circulation 
over  last  year.  This  is  a  healthy  growth 
in  library  use.  Such  an  increase  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  faculty  of  Delaware  State 
College  is  encouraging  the  use  of  books 
in  their  teaching  program. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  pleased 
with  this  trend.  However,  circulation 
figures  are  quantitative  and  not  quahta- 
tive.  Circulation  figures  per  se  do  not 
reveal  what  books  were  drawn  from  the 
library  for  the  sheer  joy  of  reading.  One 
is  not  able  to  tell  if  a  student  has  been 
inspired  to  read  a  book  because  he  has 
heard  a  professor  casually  mention  it 
in  conversation  on  the  campus  or  in  con¬ 
ference.  Because  we  have  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  circulation,  can  the 
faculty  and  library  staff  relax  and  ignore 
the  reading  interests  of  our  students? 
My  answer  is  no. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Delaware 
State  College  Library  is  to  inculcate  a 
love  for  books  and  reading  for  pleasure. 
The  library  staff  decided  that  one  way 
to  determine  if  the  faculty  and  library 
staff  were  fulfilling  this  goal  of  incul¬ 
cating  a  love  for  books  and  reading  for 
pleasure  was  by  making  a  study  of  the 
use  made  of  books  circulated  from  the 
library. 


During  a  two-week  period,  February 
18  through  March  4,  1957,  the  library 
staff  attempted  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  students  checking  out  books  from  the 
college  hbrary  for  recreational  or  vol¬ 
untary  reading.  This  period  was  chosen 
because  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  new  semester,  a  period 
when  the  students  were  not  busy  with 
term  papers  and  other  required  reading 
assignments.  The  students  were  not  in¬ 
formed  of  the  purpose  of  the  study. 

Each  student  who  borrowed  books 
from  the  college  library  was  asked  to 
fill  out  a  slip  giving  his  name,  classifica¬ 
tion,  age,  sex,  call  numbers  of  books, 
etc.  He  was  asked  to  indicate  if  the 
books  were  for  course  assignment  or 
recreational  reading.  Members  of  the 
library  staff  rather  than  student  assist¬ 
ants  remained  on  duty  at  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Desk  during  this  period  to  make 
sure  that  the  students  were  listing  only 
recreational  titles  and  not  required 
reading  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  recreational  reading 
interests  of  a  student  body  of  241  stu¬ 
dents  over  a  short  [>eriod  of  two  weeks 
is  limited  in  its  findings.  In  a  sense  the 
number  of  titles  read  by  students  con¬ 
stitute  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qual¬ 
itative  measure.  However,  a  sampling 
of  two  weeks  can  be  an  index  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  recreational  reading  done  by  our 
students.  During  the  period  of  the  study 
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52  students  charged  books  out  for  rec¬ 
reational  reading. 

A  breakdown  by  classification  of  the 
52  students  who  charged  out  books  for 
recreational  reading  reveals  that  the 
freshmen  students  comprised  the  largest 
number  (17),  sophomore  class  second 
with  16  students,  the  junior  class  third 
with  12  students  and  the  seniors  trail¬ 
ing  last  with  7  students.  If  we  view 
these  findings  as  being  truly  indicative 
of  recreational  reading  at  our  institu¬ 
tion,  we  can  deduce  that  as  the  student 
advances  in  college  he  does  less  reading. 
As  a  rationalization  for  the  poor  show¬ 
ing  of  the  senior  class,  we  must  hasten 
to  point  out  that  the  seniors  were  doing 
practice  teaching  during  this  period  and 
some  of  them  were  living  off  campus. 

A  comparison  by  sex  reveals  a  slight 
difference  of  interest  in  recreational 
reading;  the  figures  were  24  female  and 
28  male.  The  total  number  of  students 
who  read  for  recreational  purposes  com¬ 
prised  about  21  percent  of  the  student 
body  (or  about  one-fifth). 

A  total  of  92  books  were  read  for 
recreational  reading  during  this  period. 
An  analysis  of  the  subject  categories  of 
these  books  indicates  that  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  fiction  reading.  Fic¬ 
tion  was  first  with  19  titles.  Arts  and 
Recreational  and  Social  Science  tied 
second  with  17  tides  each,  the  pure 
sciences  third  with  12  tides,  and  other 
subject  areas  represented  by  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification  ranked  from  10 
to  1. 

It  appears  that  the  increased  circula¬ 
tion  stems  from  the  faculty’s  teaching 
methods  which  draw  upon  library  ma¬ 
terials.  In  other  words,  very  litde  volun¬ 


tary  or  recreational  reading  was  being 
done.  The  implications  and  ramifica¬ 
tions  for  the  Delaware  State  College 
library  are  obviously  apparent:  The 
library  must  continue  to  stimulate  read¬ 
ing  through  book  displays  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  advertise  our  wares 
(books)  and  should  continue  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Library  Cultural  Series,^ 
thus  creating  an  interest  in  the  joys  and 
pleasures  of  recreational  reading. 

Arthur  T.  Hamlin,*  University  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
writes,  "It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
college  or  university  library  is  the  book 
center  of  the  institution,  and  its  achieve¬ 
ments  are  as  much  the  responsibility  of 
the  teaching  faculty  as  of  the  library 
staff.”  We  concur  with  Mr.  Hamlin  that 
the  success  of  the  college  library,  along 
with  its  responsibility  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  reading  for  the  joy  of  reading, 
depends  upon  an  all-college  effort.  The 
lifir^  will  not  be  able  to  fulfiU  this  im¬ 
portant  function  without  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty. 

At  this  point,  you  are  probably  grave¬ 
ly  ccHicerned  with  the  responsibility  that 
you  and  I  have  to  encourage  more  read¬ 
ing,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  only 
2 1  per  cent  of  our  students  spend  their 
leisure  time  reading.  Do  not  be  too 
alarmed  at  our  showing  here  at  Dela¬ 
ware  State  College  for  the  foUowing 
reason :  About  two  years  ago,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  survey¬ 
ed  the  reading  habits  of  the  American 
people.  At  that  time  they  found  only 
17  per  cent  of  the  adult  population 
reading  a  book.  This  was  a  sorry  con¬ 
trast  to  the  percentage  in  other  coun- 


1.  See  Josey,  E.  J.  "A  College  library’s  Cultural  Series."  Wilson  Library  Bulletin, 
30:167-168,  June  1956. 

2.  Hamlin,  Arthur  T.  ‘The  Role  of  the  College  Library  in  Adult  Reading."  55th  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  2,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1956.  P.  136-156 
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tries:  Canada,  31  per  cent,  Australia, 
34  per  cent,  England,  55  per  cent. 

Yet,  we  cannot  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  our  campus  population  is  4 
per  cent  over  the  national  average,  for 
we  are  a  community  of  scholars  and 
should  be  readers.  A  special  study  of 
college  graduates  revealed  that  five  out 
of  every  six  had  not  read  a  book  outside 
of  their  fields  of  special  interest  during 
the  preceding  several  months.  The  fore¬ 
going  statistics  reveal  the  cultural  lag 
that  is  abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  librarians  and  faculty 
members  to  tackle  this  problem.  We 
cannot  solve  the  problem  nationally. 
But,  we  can  do  our  bit  in  our  colleges. 

If  librarians  and  faculty  members  in 
our  colleges  assume  the  responsibility 
of  inculcating  the  love  of  books  and  in¬ 
terest  in  reading,  our  students  after 
graduation  will  continue  the  reading 
habit  throughout  their  adult  life.  Thus, 
we  will  have  made  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  country.  The  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  in  voluntary  or  recreational  read¬ 
ing  is  a  clear  and  present  danger.  The 
American  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
read  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties  as 
a  responsible  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

As  a  responsible  citizen  in  a  country 


that  has  grown  to  be  the  moral  leader 
of  the  free  world  in  the  1950’s,  one 
must  not  ignore  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder,  the  inequahties  and  inequities 
which  still  prevail  in  our  land;  one  must 
not  shirk  his  obhgation  to  participate  in 
local  and  national  elections;  one  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  continu¬ 
ing  aid  to  less  fortunate  nations  since 
we  are  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe;  one  must  be  cognizant  of 
the  divergent  points  of  view  of  our  allies 
in  the  historical  context  rather  than 
casting  these  people  off  with  a  flippant 
remark,  "Oh,  those  British  or  French”; 
and  moreover,  an  informed  citizenry 
and  especially  college  graduates  must  be 
sensitive  and  curious  to  the  ever-chang¬ 
ing  world  about  them.  Only  the  inform¬ 
ed  citizen  who  keeps  abreast  in  his  read¬ 
ing  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
aforementioned  requisites.  In  order  to 
live  in  this  Atomic  Age  and  participate 
effectively  as  an  intelligent  citizen  of 
these  United  States  and  the  world  com¬ 
munity,  it  is  imperative  for  the  informed 
citizen  to  have  an  ongoing  interest  in 
reading.  This  librarian  asserts  that  a 
continuing  lifetime  interest  in  reading 
must  develop  through  a  program  of  vol¬ 
untary  reading  in  college. 


Reading:  Now  and  Then 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 


Haverford, 

N  MY  TRAVELS  across  our  country 
these  past  two  years,  I  find  more 
parents  concerned  about  how  read¬ 
ing  is  taught  than  at  any  other  time  in 
my  thirty-five  years  in  this  field.  They 
ask:  "Why  isn’t  reading  taught  as  well 
as  when  I  was  in  school?”  "Why  are 
there  more  poor  readers  in  school  to¬ 
day?”  “How  can  we  be  sure  that  our 
children  are  being  taught  right?” 

Evidence  of  Achievement 

While  popular  opinion  holds  that 
reading  is  not  taught  as  well  today  as 
it  was  in  father’s  or  grandfather’s  day, 
the  facts  do  not  support  this  notion. 
More  than  1 00  studies  have  been  made 
to  compare  school  achievement  now  and 
then.  It  has  been  possible  to  give  oiur 
children  today  the  same  examinations 
used  as  far  back  as  1846.  Therefore, 
the  achievement  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  can  be  compared  with  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  us  oldsters — whether  we  went 
to  school  in  1905,  1916,  1924,  1928, 
1931,  or  1939.  Take  your  choice. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  children  is  superior  in 
the  three  R’s  to  their  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents.  They  read  more  books  and  they 
read  them  faster  and  with  better  under¬ 
standing. 

Time-tinted  Memories 

Many  people  who  insist  that  reading 
was  better  taught  in  the  good  old  days 
than  it  is  today  are  laboring  under  an 
old  oaken  bucket  delusion.  They  remem- 
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ber  the  vine-covered  well,  the  moss-lad¬ 
en  bucket,  and  the  flavor  of  cool  water. 
But  they  have  forgotten  the  calloused 
hands  and  the  labor  of  hauling  up  a 
heavy  bucket  and  carrying  it  up  to  the 
kitchen.  They  have  dropped  out  of 
memory  all  things  not  touched  with  joy. 

So  it  is  with  father  and  grandfather. 
They  remember  only  their  favorite  tea¬ 
chers,  books,  friends,  and  games.  They 
have  no  traces  of  memory  for  their  class¬ 
mates  who  did  not  learn  to  read  and, 
therefore,  dropped  out  of  school.  They 
have  forgotten  the  cold  fact  that  less 
than  half  of  their  grammar  school  class 
was  graduated  from  high  school. 

From  Yesteryear 

If  a  superior  job  of  teaching  reading 
was  done  in  the  good  old  days,  why  are 
we  bogged  down  with  so  many  oldsters 
who  seek  our  help?  Many  doctors  and 
lawyers  slug  their  way  through  their 
college  books,  but  years  later,  come  to 
us  for  help.  Business  executives — both 
young  and  old — beg  us  to  help  them  to 
become  good  enough  readers  to  hold 
their  jobs.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  yesterday’s  schools  did  the  job 
as  well  as  time-tinted  memories  lead 
some  people  to  beheve. 

Teachers,  parents,  and  business  men 
are  more  aware  of  reading  disabilities 
today  than  they  ever  have  been.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  teachers,  psychologists,  vision 
specialists,  and  others  are  more  likely 
to  identify  a  child  with  a  reading  handi¬ 
cap  today.  Children  with  reading  prob- 
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lems  have  always  been  in  the  schools,  needs  to  be  improved.  So  does  the  teach- 
but  they  either  quit  school  or  were  con-  ing  of  arithmetic,  and  science,  and 
sidered  stupid.  So  there  probably  has  history.  And  there  is  a  need  for  im- 
been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  non-  proving  health  service  in  schools,  so  that 
readers  and  retarded  readers,  but  more  more  children  are  detected  with  faulty 
of  them  are  being  helped.  visual  skills,  impaired  hearing,  brain  in- 

Those  who  prejudge  what  is  being  juries,  and  other  defects  that  block 
done  in  schools  of  today,  need  to  visit  learning.  None  of  us  can  justify  the 
their  children’s  classrooms.  They  will  status  quo;  that  is  why  research  is  done, 
see  seven-year  olds  who  can  read  third-  Fortunately,  there  are  many  school 
grade  books  and  eight-year  olds  who  can  systems — such  as  Kenosha,  Wisconsin; 
read  the  Readers  Digest.  They  will  Portsmouth,  Virginia;  and  El  Dorado, 
also  see  fifth  graders  who  can  read  The  Arkansas — where  long-term  attempts 
AtUntic  Monthly  with  superior  compre-  ^ 
hension  at  rates  of  more  than  800  words  ^ 

a  minute.  In  short,  they  can  find  many  ,  •  .u 

,  ,  .  ,  .  .  ’  because  there  is  more  than  one  reason 

good  reasons  for  accenting  the  positive.  ,  ,  n  j 

“  or  ijiany  children  are  excellent  read- 

Reyond  the  Status  Quo  ers,  some  are  retarded  readers,  and  a 

Certainly  the  teaching  of  reading  few  are  non-readers. 
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The  Role  of  the 

Curriculum  Co-ordinator 

By  JAMES  M.  LAING 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

tt  URRICULUM”,  that  illusive  not  consulted  on  the  construction,  or 
term  that  has  been  bandied  that  those  producing  them  were  more 
about  from  author  to  author  in  concerned  about  picking  up  three  or  four 
educational  publications  has  gone  college  credits  to  apply  on  their  salary 
through  numerous  phases  of  interpreta-  increment  than  they  were  about  devel- 
tion.  It  once  meant  the  cloistered,  oping  an  instrument  that  would  provide 
"straight-laced”  subject-matter  taught  in  a  better  learning  experience  for  chil- 
the  sacred  confines  of  four  classroom  dren.  More  recently,  the  trend  has  been 
walls.  It  was  a  body  of  information  pro-  to  provide  released  time  for  a  teacher 
duced  and  organized  by  a  few  selected  representative  in  each  subject  so  that 
individuals  with  a  long  list  of  degrees  a  semester  can  be  spent  producing  or 
after  their  names.  Once  produced  it  came  revising  a  course  of  study, 
to  the  classroom  teacher  in  the  form  of  a  There  is  no  intention  in  this  article 
thick  directive  and  labeled  by  imphca-  to  imply  that  these  phases  of  curriculum 
tion  as  “top  secret”  material  which  was  development  have  not  been  productive 
not  to  be  divulged  to  either  students  or  of  better  teaching.  Their  objectives  have 
teachers  in  other  subject-matter  areas,  been  commendable  and  they  have  served 
A  second  phase  was  much  like  the  first  the  teacher  well.  The  point  should  be 
except  that  the  “fraternity”  of  experts  made,  however,  that  the  emphasis  has 
was  enlarged  and  each  school  district  been  misplaced.  All  of  these  phases  have 
produced  it’s  own  directive  which  was  taken  the  initiative  out  of  the  hands 
given  to  teachers  in  the  same  secret  way.  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Alexander 
Co-incidentally  with  the  publication  Frazier  gives  emphasis  to  this  point  in 
of  the  results  of  the  Eight  Year  Study,^  the  statement,  “The  soundest  basis  for 
an  “epidemic”  of  workshops  broke  out  improved  instruction  is  participation  by 
in  numerous  teacher  training  institu-  teachers  in  this  process  of  self-study, 
tions  of  the  country.  Teachers  were  The  more  numerous  such  local  working 
brought  in  from  many  districts  to  de-  groups,  the  better  the  chances  for  bring- 
velop  resource  units  to  take  back  home  ing  about  real  changes  in  teaching  based 
for  distribution  to  other  teachers.  There  on  the  development  of  needed  new 
was  little  concern  about  the  fact  that  personal  insights.”^  The  mechanics  of 
those  who  were  to  use  the  units  were  producing  the  instruments  for  curricu- 

1.  Wilford  M.  Aikin,  The  Story  of  the  Eight-Year  Study,  Adventure  in  American 
Education,  Vol.  1.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1942. 

2.  Alexander  Frazier,  Research  for  Curriculum  Improvement,  1957  Yearbook,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,:  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculuin  Development,  1957.  p.  229. 
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lum  improvement  has  been  divorced 
from  the  classroom  where  active  re¬ 
shaping  of  the  learning  process  should 
be  a  major  objective.  Even  the  workshop 
approach  is  not  a  real  “team”  enterprise 
without  the  utilization  of  some  form  of 
the  action  research  concept. 

Co-operation 

A  re-arrangement  of  an  old  philoso¬ 
phy  of  ciuriculum  development  could 
well  be  undertaken  at  this  point.  The 
old  philosophy,  as  it  was  applied  in 
practice  gave  support  to  the  promise 
that  academic  course  design  was  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  specialist,  that 
it  should  be  “unveiled”  fullblown,  and 
that  there  should  never  be  fraterniza¬ 
tion  between  the  specialist  and  the  prac- 
tioner  or  teacher.  The  new  concept 
might  be  prefaced  by  the  principle  that 
curriculum  improvement  is  most  pro¬ 
ductive  when  the  specialists  involved 
think  of  themselves  as  service  people 
rather  than  production  experts.  Under 
this  principle,  the  curriculum  expert  on 
the  state  level  would  not  consider  him¬ 
self  the  “builder  of  a  better  mouse  trap 
to  whose  door  all  should  beat  their 
way.”  Rather  he  should  be  constantly 
moving  from  school  district  situation  to 
school  district  situation,  advertising  the 
fact  that  as  a  state  representative  he  has 
access  to  certain  teacher  aids  which  can 
be  made  available  to  district  curriculum 
co-ordinators  as  they  determine  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  their  schools. 

The  county  superintendent  should 
be  a  "salesman”  not  merely  an  elected 
ofiBcial.  This  is  just  as  true  when  dele¬ 
gated  authority  is  meager  as  when  state 
law  gives  the  county  official  much  pow¬ 
er.  It  is  his  business  to  seek  admission 
to  schools  and  "sell”  teachers  with  the 
idea  that  he  not  only  is  there  to  serve 


their  needs  but  that  he  has  the  ability 
and  the  means  for  aiding  them. 

The  curriculum  co-ordinator  of  the 
city  school  district  has  precisely  the 
same  function  as  the  state  and  county 
directors.  The  difference  is  in  the  scope 
of  operation  and  in  the  ability  to  co¬ 
ordinate  school  programs  within  the 
system.  It  is  in  this  closely  knit  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  most  effective  co-operative 
efforts  toward  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  made.  A  popular  trend  of 
our  present  decade  is  to  designate  a  staff 
member  of  a  particular  school  as  a  cur¬ 
riculum  co-ordinator.  This  is  a  key  spot 
for  “action”  curriculum  development. 
As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  article, 
the  consultant  can  not  take  up  quarters 
in  an  office  and  expect  teachers  to  search 
him  out.  He  must  recognize  that  teach¬ 
ers  have  a  scarcity  of  “extra”  time,  that 
teachers  do  not  always  know  where  to 
go  for  help  to  improve  their  teaching, 
and  that  teachers  are  reluctant  to  utilize 
time  in  a  trial-and  error  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  instruction.  He  must  make  it 
known  that  he  is  ready  and  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  whatever  assistance  teachers  need. 
He  must  make  contact  with  teachers  in 
their  classrooms  or  at  faculty  meetings. 
He  must  inculcate  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  the  curriculum  co-ordinators  pur¬ 
pose  to  “impose”  but  rather  to  “offer” 
and  make  assistance  not  only  available 
but  “professionally  palatable.”  He  should 
tap  the  resources  of  business  enterprises 
for  realistic  learning  experiences.  He 
should  have  a  file  of  free  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  materials  and  display  it  and  locate 
it  where  teacherjs  can  see  and  acquire 
it  easily.  All  typ^  of  visual  aids  should 
be  mobilized  and  made  readily  accessi¬ 
ble.  This  would  mean  cutting  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  “red  tape”  involved  in  film. 
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recordings,  and  slide  procurement. 
Qimmunity  resources  should  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  evaluated  so  teachers  are  not 
forced  to  "squander”  time  for  such  a 
purpose.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
services  the  person  responsible  for  cur¬ 
riculum  improvement  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply. 

Summary 

The  theme  of  this  article  is  a  plea  to 
discard  the  cumbersome  vertical  ap¬ 


proach  to  curriculum  development,  and 
substitute  a  more  flexible  and  positive 
horizontal  philosophy  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pert  and  the  teacher  coordinate  their 
respective  talents  in  a  team  effort  to¬ 
ward  instructional  re-vitalization.  The 
curriculum  expert  need  not  be  discard¬ 
ed  as  obsolete,  but  rather  his  talents 
should  be  channeled  into  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  co-operative  relationship  with  teach¬ 
ers,  school  administrators,  and  people 
of  the  community. 


THE  EATON  LITERATURE  TESTS 


By  Harold  T.  Eaton,  A.M. 

Each  test  hat  the  new  type  questions  covering  such  points 
as  Character,  Setting,  Plot,  Identification  of  Speeches,  etc. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  will  save  the  teacher’s  time  and 
accurately  test  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  books  studied. 
Keep  a  supply  on  hana  for  erocrgeiKiet  and  individual  make¬ 
up  examinationt. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Franklin’s  Autobiography 
Burke’s  Speech 
Macbeth 
Julius  Caesar 
At  You  Like  It 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
The  Odyssey 
Loma  I^ne 
King  Henry  V 
Silas  Mamer 
Ivanhoe 

The  Ancient  Mariner 
Treasure  Island 
Hamlet 

House  of  Seven  Gablet 
'The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Twelfth  Night 
Idylls  of  the  King 


Sketch  Book 
Milton’s  Minor  Poems 
Life  of  Johnson 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
Sohrab  and  Rustiun 
Spectator  Papers 
Evangeline 

Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration  and  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address 
Browning’s  Poems 
Christmas  Carol 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
David  Copperfield 
Carlyle’s  E^y  on  Bums 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Iim 
Inland  Voyage  and 

Travels  with  a  Donkey 
Courtship  of  Miles  Stanoish 
Snowbound 


The  Eaton  Uterature  Tests  mutt  be  good  and  the  prices 
right  because  we  have  told  nearly  a  million  of  them. 

Prices 


In  quantities  for  clast  use:  5  cents  each 
100  or  more,  $4.00  per  hundred 

Single  copies  for  teachers  only _  10  cents  each 

Single  copies  Key _ _  10  cents  each 

Keys  supplied  free  with  class  orders. 
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Curriculum  Guides — 

Used  or  Abused  ? 


By  MAXWELL  KUSHNER 
4932  North  12th  Street 
Philadelphia  41, 


HE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  is 
the  core  of  our  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  and  it  should  have  an 
exalted  position  for  the  teacher.  The 
guide  is  a  manual  which  suggests  to  the 
teacher  what  should  be  taught  and  how 
it  should  be  taught.  A  guide  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  approach  toward  curriculum  im¬ 
provement.  It  suggests  and  places  faith 
in  the  teacher’s  ingenuity  and  judgment. 
A  guide  offers  broad  and  varied  cur¬ 
ricular  framework.  A  guide  considers 
the  individual. 

The  Missing  Link 

Time  and  time  again,  the  following 
occurence  is  found  to  be  widespread  in 
many  school  systems.  There  is  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  such  and  such  guide  will  soon  be 
issued  and  placed  at  the  teacher’s  dis¬ 
posal — well,  the  word  “disposal”  is  dis¬ 
turbing,  for  the  guide  is  disposed  of. 
How?  Well,  it  is  usually  given  to  the 
teacher  who  secretes  it  in  a  desk  already 
overburdened  with  a  flood  of  other 
printed  matter. 

These  guides  are  valuable  and  very 
important.  We  cannot  blame  the  teach¬ 
er  or  the  administrator.  They  do  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  and  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  curriculum  guides.  However 
sincere  most  of  the  efforts  are,  they  are 
still  superficial  and  mere  window  dress¬ 
ings. 


Pennsylvania 

There  is  a  missing  link.  The  missing 
link  which  must  be  discovered  is  that 
which  should  occur  between  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  teacher  and  the  teacher’s 
utilization  of  the  guide’s  content  and 
philosophy.  As  one  teacher  said  recent¬ 
ly,  “There  was  a  time  when  every  teach¬ 
er  knew  his  course  of  study,  but  now,  I 
don’t  know  what  happens  but  we  never 
seem  to  get  to  it.”  This  remark  has  many 
implications.  Many  systems  are  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  the  oversight  on  the  part 
of  all  in  utihzing  and  implementing 
their  curriculum  guides.  Evidence  of 
this  concern  lies  in  the  numerous  state¬ 
ments  now  emanating  which  specifically 
refer  to  the  use  of  guides  as  the  basis 
of  evaluation  and  instruction. 

It  is  worth  quoting  some  of  the  sound 
philosophy  of  the  curriculum  improve¬ 
ment  program  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.  It  is  because  of  such  demo¬ 
cratic  and  thoughtful  policies  listed 
below,  that  teachers  become  self- 
informed  and  willing  to  implement  the 
guides. 

“Instructional  guides  will  be  prepared 
by  committees  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  other  personnel.  Consultant  ser¬ 
vice  for  committees  will  be  provided 
as  needed." 

“Instructional  guides  will  be  organized 
as  to  encourage  such  individuality 
in  teaching  as  is  appropriate  to  the 
schools  of  a  democratic  society.” 
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"In  order  that  teachers  may  feel  rea¬ 
sonably  secure  in  changing  to  new 
practices,  differences  in  the  rate  of 
putting  into  effect  new  plans  will  be 
permissable;  this  policy,  oowever,  im¬ 
poses  a  reciprocal  responsibility  on  all 
schools  and  all  personnel  for  cooper¬ 
ation  in  putting  into  effect  adopted 
instructional  guides.” 

In  the  preceeding  phrase,  “IMPOSES 
A  RECIPROCAL  RESPONSIBIUTY 
ON  ALL  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  PER¬ 
SONNEL  FOR  COOPERATION  IN 
PUTTING  INTO  EFFECT  ADOPTED 
INSTRUCTIONAL  GUIDES,”  we  have 
the  crux  of  our  difficulty.  The  following 
questions  were  asked  of  various  groups 
of  teachers  in  many  locahties. 

1 .  Are  your  guides  easy  to  read? 

2.  Are  your  guides  convenient  to 
carry? 

3.  Do  they  offer  good  suggestions? 

4.  Are  they  written  with  the  teach¬ 
er  in  mind? 

5.  Do  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  and  study  them  to¬ 
gether? 

6.  What  should  be  done  about  in¬ 
troducing  new  guides? 

7.  What  feature,  if  any,  do  you 
like  about  your  guides? 

8.  What  features  do  you  dislike? 

9.  What  can  the  administration  do 
in  regard  to  utilizing  the  guides? 

10.  If  you  had  to  introduce  a  guide, 
what  techniques  would  you  use? 

11.  How  should  we  evaluate  our 
guides? 

12.  Have  you  any  reason  for  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  guides. 

Many  revealing  and  significant  re¬ 
plies  were  received  in  this  sampling.  An 
encyclopedic  guide  helps  develop  a  good 
excuse  for  avoidance.  In  assembling  a 
guide,  we  should  keep  the  user  in  mind. 
The  Content  is  important,  but  if  we 


ignore  appearance,  size  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  teachers  will  never  get  to  the 
content,  j 

All  teachers  stated  that  curriculum 
guides  are  valuable  and  do  offer  many 
excellent  suggestions.  Many  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  subdivision  of  a  guide  in¬ 
to  grade  sections  is  effective. 

Opinion  shows  that  most  guides  are 
written  with  the  teacher  in  mind,  with 
teacher  participation,  contribution  and 
evaluation.  However,  are  we  providing 
adequate  opportunities  to  examine, 
study  and  introduce  these  guides  to  the 
teaching  staff?  This  is  an  administrative 
and  supervisory  problem.  Teachers 
seem  to  feel  something  is  lacking  in  this 
aspect.  A  major  complaint  worth  lis¬ 
tening  to  is:  there  is  so  much  printed 
material  passing  over  our  desks;  there 
is  such  a  great  demand  for  teachers  time 
on  matters  not  related  to  instruction; 
there  is  so  much  extracurricular  activity 
that  the  issuance  of  new  curriculum 
guides  is  lost  in  the  shuffle  with  other 
printed  matter.  A  fast  glimpse  is  taken 
of  the  cover,  and  the  contents  are  rare¬ 
ly  scrutinized.  Can  we  expect  teachers 
to  be  pedogogical  sponges? 

The  art  of  teaching  should  return  to 
a  normal  balance  of  instruction  versus 
related  activities.  More  and  more  we 
hear,  "We  just  don’t  have  time — we 
just  don’t  have  time.”  An  administrative 
directive  will  only  produce  an  acquies¬ 
cent  nod  and  the  eventual  placement  of 
the  guide  with  the  other  educational 
archives.  The  time  has  come  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  staff  to  map  a  bold, 
intensive  drive  in  regard  to  guide  intro¬ 
duction  and  utilization.  A  one  hour  fac¬ 
ulty  meeting  or  a  twenty  minute  talk  by 
a  specialist  is  not  sufficient  in  enabling 
teachers  to  accept  curriculum  guides 
and  adopt  their  recommended  practices. 
If  we  are  really  interested  in  curriculum 
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growth  and  in-service  imfRovement,  a 
more  dynamic  prog;ram  must  be  plan¬ 
ned.  It  is  tragic  when  magnificent 
curriculum  improvement  programs  fail 
to  get  past  the  printed  stage,  into  the 
use  stage.  We  are  certainly  not  negli¬ 
gent  in  regard  to  the  research  and 
intensive  effort  involved  in  formulating 
a  new  guide  and  yet  there  exists  no  in¬ 
tensive  program  for  guide  study.  This 
is  like  making  a  diagnosis  and  then  for¬ 
bidding  treatment. 

A  Plan  of  Action 

Here  is  a  suggested  plan  of  action 
for  guide  production: 

1 .  Involve  teaching  personnel  in  as 
many  phases  as  is  adminstradve- 
ly  possible. 

2.  Content  and  suggesdons  should 
be  based  on  research. 

3.  Use  concrete,  pracdcal  illustra- 
dons. 

4.  The  type  should  be  bold  and 
easy  to  read. 

5.  An  attracdve  cover  and  format 
is  a  must. 

6.  It  should  be  easy  to  carry  and 
utilize. 

7.  It  should  contain  much  pracd¬ 
cal  informadon. 

8.  Bulk  should  be  avoided,  but  if 
necessary,  the  guide  should  be 
broken  down  into  grade  secdons. 

Despite  the  sadsfacdon  of  all  of 
these  requirements,  the  purpose  of  a 
guide  is  to  get  its  content  across  to  the 
teachers  concerned.  The  most  perfecdy 
prepared  guide  from  a  physical  view¬ 
point  is  worth  nothing,  unless  we  re¬ 
move  the  missing  link  of  curriculum 
guide  value,  the  problem  of  effecdve 
introducdon  and  udlizadon.  Present 
methods  of  introducdon  found  in  many 
schools  consists  of  these  pracdces: 

1 .  The  new  guide  is  distributed. 


2.  A  speaker  is  invited,  usually  a 
specialist  in  the  field,  to  talk 
to  the  staff  about  the  guide. 

3.  Sometimes  there  is  another  one 
or  two  hour  follow  up. 

4.  We  then  hope  that  the  teacher 
is  so  stimulated  that  an  honest 
attempt  is  made  to  implement 
it. 

5.  In  a  year  a  revised  copy  is  is¬ 
sued,  even  before  the  first  one 
has  been  soiled. — That’s  it! 

Guides  are  extremely  important  in- 
strucdonal  tools  and  should  be  given  the 
emphasis  they  deserve.  We  are  ava¬ 
lanched  with  other  printed  materials 
and  unfortunately,  the  curriculum  guide 
has  suffered  as  a  result.  Since  our  main 
objecdve  is  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
don,  some  serious  thought  should  be 
given  to  this  problem. 

S(Hne  suggesdons  offered  for  better 
guide  udlizadon  are: 

1.  More  curriculum  conferences. 

2.  Each  grade  should  report  on 
various  secdons  or  areas. 

3.  Present  more  pracdcal  and  spe¬ 
cific  informadon  and  procedure. 

4.  Review  all  guides  one  time  each 
year. 

5.  A  definite  plan  of  acdon  should 
be  evolved  by  the  staff. 

6.  Provide  us  with  more  time  for 
study,  more  consultadon  with 
experts. 

7.  More  outside  help — specialists 
in  various  areas. 

8.  More  group  study. 

9.  Stagger  the  issuance  of  guides. 

10.  A  copy  of  the  guide  for  every 
teacher. 

11.  At  minimum,  one  out  of  three 
faculty  meedngs  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  group  discussion  of 
some  area  of  the  curriculum. 
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12.  Encourage  teachers  to  illustrate 
— share  classroom  work. 

13.  G)ntinuous  evaluation. 

14.  Use  committees  and  panels  to 
encourage  discussion. 

15.  Every  sta£E  should  elect  a  teach¬ 
er  to  act  as  a  "guide  coordinator”, 
to  spark  plug  the  study  and  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  evalua¬ 
tion  and  materials. 

16.  A  suggested  plan  of  study  should 
be  made  by  the  committee  writ¬ 
ing  the  guide. 

In  Summary 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  merely  a 
skeletal  plan  and  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  With  similar  sights  set,  one  can 
visualize  the  curriculum  guide  receiving 
its  due  attention.  No  program  such  as 
the  one  advocated  can  hope  to  grow  and 
improve  unless  there  is  proper  evalua¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note 
what  some  teachers  say  in  regard  to 
evaluation  criteria: 

1.  In  terms  of  its  direct  aid  to 
teachers. 

2.  By  its  practical  help. 
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3.  In  terms  of  our  objectives  for 
education. 

4.  How  they  meet  the  teacher’s 
needs. 

I  won’t  be  foolhardy  enough  to  rec¬ 
ommend  an  evaluation  program.  1  think 
that  teachers  participation  in  formulat¬ 
ing  criteria  for  guide  evaluation  be  the 
first  step.  This  would  help  start  a  dy¬ 
namic  program  for  curriculum  guides. 
I  can  forsee  excellent  contributions  and 
the  feeling  of  accomplishment  and  be¬ 
longing  which  teachers  would  attain  as 
a  result  of  such  a  program. 

The  evolution,  —  assembly  —  intro¬ 
duction  —  implementation  —  utiliza¬ 
tion  —  and  evaluation  of  curriculum 
guides  takes  many  man  hours  of  time 
and  energy.  It  is  our  repsonsibility  to 
see  that  we  do  not  neglect  the  efforts 
expended.  Teachers  and  administrators 
should  be  encouraged  to  plan  and 
develop  an  effective  program  of  action. 
The  best  for  the  children  will  come 
only  through  the  study  of  new  ideas 
and  suggestions.  Let  us  avoid  the  dilu¬ 
tion  of  teaching  by  strengthening  in¬ 
struction,  through  the  effective  use  of 
curriculum  guides. 
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IDEALLY,  the  acquiring  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  a  vital  and  moving 
experience  for  youth  in  secondary 
schools,  an  experience  that  creates  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  a  desire  to  learn.  We 
might  well  take  time  to  ask  ourselves 
“How  well  am  I  doing?”  It  is  good  to 
stop  and  check  ourselves  against  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  these: 

1.  How  can  classroom  teaching  be 
made  more  vital  to  pupils? 

2.  How  can  schools  motivate  and 
stimulate  pupils. to  develop  in¬ 
terest  in  some  field  that  they 
may  follow  after  graduation? 

3.  How  can  teachers  identify  those 
youth  with  special  interests  and 
skills? 

4.  How  can  school  programs  be 
enriched  to  meet  the  needs  of 
more  individuals? 

5.  How  can  teachers  learn  the 
changing  needs  of  our  industrial 
society  so  as  to  keep  their  courses 
modem? 

Although  not  exhaustive,  this  list 
should  help  stimulate  self  analysis. 
Though  brief,  it  highlights  some  cur¬ 
rent  issues  to  which  answers  must  be 
found  in  each  community. 

It  is  easy  to  generalize.  For  instance, 
we  like  to  say,  a  good  teacher  is  the 
answer  to  all  five  issues.  Certainly  a 
superior  teacher  can  solve  many  of  these 


problems.  The  administrator,  however, 
must  bear  his  share  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity.  He  can,  and  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  teaching  staff  to  work  effective¬ 
ly.  His  ist  the  responsibility  for  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  program.  If  elective  courses 
do  not  meet  pupil  needs,  then  time 
either  within  or  outside  the  school  day 
can  be  used  to  offer  important  and 
meaningful  extraclass  activities. 

"Most  educators  endorse  student  ex¬ 
traclass  activities  as  an  important  way 
to  obtain  program  flexibility,  meet  in¬ 
dividual  needs,  and  attain  desirable 
educational  objectives.”^ 

Great  credit  is  due  those  schools 
giving  special  attention  to  the  talented, 
and  who  likewise  offer  remedial  classes 
for  the  slow  learner.  Many  good  prac¬ 
tices  are  widely  found  which  offer  par¬ 
tial  answers  to  the  previously  mentioned 
questions,  among  them  are: 

a.  Science  fairs 

b.  Career  days 

c.  Committee  on  scholarships  and 
student  aid  for  the  deserving 

d.  Committee  to  arrange  loan  of 
scientists  from  industry 

e.  Teacher  workshops  on  new  in¬ 
dustrial  technology  and  new 
teaching  methods 

f.  Assembly  talks  for  teachers*  and 
pupils,  by  capable  industry  per¬ 
sonnel 


1.  P.  Vn.  EXTRACLASS  ACnVITIES  in  Aviation,  Photography  and  Radio.  Bulletin 
No.  11,  1956.  48  p.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  25 
cents. 
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g.  Encouraging  appropriate  teach¬ 
ers  to  accept  after  work  and 
summer  employment  in  vital  in¬ 
dustries 

All  of  these  as  well  as  many  more  not 
listed  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
first  five  questions.  Rather  than  general¬ 
izing,  let’s  become  specific  and  consider 
only  No.  3  and  No.  5  which  are: 

How  can  school  programs  be  enriched 
to  meet  the  needs  of  more  individuals? 

How  can  teachers  identify  those 
youth  with  special  interests  and  skills? 

Again,  rather  than  try  to  cover  the 
entire  subject  of  enrichment,  I  would 
hke  to  pin  point  some  thoughts  regard¬ 
ing  enrichment  by  means  of  extraclass 
activities  in  the  three  fields  of  aviation, 
photography  and  radio.  “Most  schools 
have  adopted  activity  programs  such  as 
chorus,  dramatics,  homeroom  activities, 
etc.  However,  those  especially  tailored 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  youths 
having  a  potential  future  in  science  or 
engineering  are  not  so  widespread.”^ 
A  doctoral  dissertation  listed  aviation, 
radio,  and  photography  (in  this  order) 
as  the  most  frequendy  offered  scientific- 
type  clubs  in  105  sampled  New  Jersey 
high  schools.* 

These  three  fields  deserve  a  closer 
look  by  those  in  charge  of  curriculum 
development  because  they  are  and  will 
be  important  to  us  as  a  nation  for  years 
to  come.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  its  1955  list  of  occupations  having 
critical  shortage  of  personnel  lists  "Pro¬ 
duction  and  maintenance  of  Aircraft 
and  Parts,  (also)  Prpduction  of  Elec¬ 
tronic  and  Communication  Equip¬ 
ment.” 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  according  to  a  report  from 
2.  Ibid 


the  same  source  the  "Aircraft  and  Parts” 
industry  was  the  largest  employer  of  all 
classes  of  workers  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1957.  The  automobile  indus¬ 
try  and  the  aircraft  industry  vie  month¬ 
ly  for  top  place. 

If  then  the  aircraft  industry  is  so  im¬ 
portant  as  an  employer  of  personnel,  we 
as  school  people  should  reassess  aviation 
in  its  relation  to  the  school  program. 
Photography  likewise  has  grown  from 
the  era  of  the  “Brownie”  snapshot,  to  a 
place  where  it  gives  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  millions  of  people  as  a  hobby. 
More  important,  there  is  hardly  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  does  not  in  some  way  depend 
on  the  photographic  processes  as  a  vital 
part  of  their  experimentation,  develop¬ 
ment,  production,  recording,  and  sales 
work. 

Let’s  grant  for  the  moment  that  these 
three  fields  of  activity  are  of  growing 
importance,  and  that  schools  should  do 
more  about  meeting  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  with  special  interests  in  them. 
What  can  be  done?  One  plan  of  action 
would  be  to  offer  as  an  elective,  courses 
covering  these  important  fields.  Many 
schools  already  have  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  subjects  and  are  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  them  as  indicated  in  “Off¬ 
erings  and  Enrollments  in  High  School 
Subjects”  Biennial  Survey  of  Education 
in  the  United  States  1948-50,  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

In  the  field  of  aviation,  the  course 
most  frequently  found  in  high  schools 
is  “Science  of  Aeronautics”  which  carries 
with  it  a  science  credit.  Other  schools 
prefer  to  give  a  “fundamentals  of  avia¬ 
tion”  course  in  the  industrial  arts  de- 


3.  Hehnly,  Frank  Kramer.  Basic  Philosophies  of  New  Jersey  School  Administrators 
Toward  Hobbies  and  Their  Application  in  Public  Instruction,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  1941. 
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partment.  Still  others  offer  courses 
which  until  recently  were  called  "air¬ 
craft  and  engine  mechanics"  courses 
in  the  vocational  department.  The  new 
C.A.A.  terminology  now  refers  to  them 
as  "airframe  and  power  plant  mechan¬ 
ics”  courses. 

The  pattern  of  high  school  courses 
in  Photography  is  well  established. 
Some  schools  attach  them  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  or  the  vocational  departments, 
while  others  link  them  with  journalism 
courses. 

Radio  or  electronics  is  usually  an  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  or  a  vocational  course. 

All  of  these  courses  challenge  the 
abilities  of  those  pupils  with  special  in¬ 
terests  in  the  several  areas  of  learning 
and  also  serve  to  keep  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  modern  by  offering  courses 
which  lead  to  either  further  education 
in  science  or  engineering  or  to  direct 
employment  in  industries  which  now 
have  a  desperate  need  for  better  trained 
workers. 

Unfortunately  all  schools  that  may 
wish  to  offer  such  courses  do  not  have 
the  space,  equipment,  instructional 
staff,  or  the  funds  to  make  these  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  curriculum.  For  such  schook 
the  extraclass  activity  or  club  may  be 
most  feasible.  It  should  however  be  clear 
that  a  club  activity,  as  good  as  it  is, 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  a  course. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  good  extra¬ 
class  activity?  What  are  the  character¬ 
istics  that  make  it  good?  Visit  any  well 
organized  club  listed  in  Bulletin  No.  1 1 
previously  referred  to  and  likely  you 
will  see  displayed  and  be  impressed 
with  the  foUowing  characteristics: 

1 .  genuine  enthusiasm 

2.  questioning  minds  at  work 

3.  informal  learning  at  its  best 


4.  evidence  of  purposeful  imagina¬ 
tion 

5.  progress  made  at  individual  rates 

6.  problem  solving  applied  to  un¬ 
usual  problems 

7.  individual  achievement  demon¬ 
strated  in  practical  ways 

What  could  be  more  ideal  as  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation?  Because  of  the  challenge 
and  interest  which  are  typical  of  extra¬ 
class  activities  we  have  in  effect  the 
elements  that  should  characterize  all 
secondary  education,  but  which  also  too 
often  are  missing.  Too  many  out-of-date 
books  are  still  being  used  in  classrooms. 
Too  many  (out-of-date?)  teachers  are 
still  teaching  the  way  they  were  taught 
years  ago.  Too  infrequently  is  the  stimu¬ 
lating  reality  of  today’s  and  tomorrow’s 
problems  applied  to  classwork.  And  all 
too  often  the  reading  assignments  and 
recitations  are  conducted  without  re¬ 
gard  to  individual  pupil  needs. 

Club  activities  are  of  great  personal 
value  to  a  majority  of  the  individuals 
who  follow  one  of  these  three  hobbies 
over  a  period  of  years.  For  instance,  in 
a  recent  sampling  survey  of  their 
14,000  members  conducted  by  the 
Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics,  53% 
stated  that  their  experience  in  model 
aviation  had  definitely  influenced  their 
choice  of  courses  of  study  or  had  proven 
to  be  of  value  in  their  work.  'This  is  a 
significant  fact.  Of  the  six  thousand, 
or  43%,  attending  school,  college  or 
universities,'  three  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  were  taking  engineering  courses  or 
prep  courses  for  engineering.  Eight 
thousand  were  employed  or  in  military 
services.  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
were  working  for  the  aviation  industry 
while  two  thousand  eight  hundred  were 
employed  as  engineers,  scientists  and 
technicians  in  industries  other  than 
aviation,  but  probably  associated  in 
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many  cases  with  the  aviation  industry. 
These  statistics  indicate  the  importance 
of  model  airplane  activities  in  helping 
to  identify  those  who  have  talent  in 
aviation  fields. 

Types  of  extraclass  activities  cited  as 
promising  practices  are  listed  in  Extra¬ 
class  Activities  in  Aviation,  Photography 
and  Radio  previously  mentioned.  A  very 
impressive  endorsement  of  these  club 
activities  and  their  importance  to  the 
school  program  could  come  from  a  fu¬ 
ture  study.  This  might  report  what  those 
now  successful  in  business  and  industry 
say  about  the  value  of  their  school  club 
activities.  The  following  case  histories 
are  typical  of  many  which  could  be  re¬ 
lated. 

An  1 1  year  old  boy  obtained  instruc¬ 
tion,  some  encouragement  and  develop¬ 
ed  some  latent  skills  when  he  joined  a 
model  airplane  club.  Competition  with 
other  boys  taught  him  to  perfect  his 
handwork  and  improve  his  design.  Soon 
he  was  winning  prizes  in  local  events. 
This  added  encouragement  led  to  much 
informal  learning,  reading  and  experi¬ 
menting.  He  became  the  top  winner  in 
area  competitions  during  his  junior 
year  in  high  school.  His  parents  were 
pleased  with  his  activities  as  it  gave  a 
purpose  to  his  other  school  classes.  They 
encouraged  his  experimentation  and  na¬ 
tive  inventiveness.  He  graduated  from 
M.  I.  T.  with  an  average  of  better  than 
95%  in  all  subjects.  Today  he  heads 
one  of  the  most  important  NACA  aero¬ 
nautical  research  flight  test  laboratories, 
and  has  received  a  valuable  award  as 
the  most  promising  young  engineer  in 
his  organization.  Did  all  this  happen  be¬ 
cause  he  belonged  to  a  model  airplane 
club?  No,  of  course  not,  yet  he  and  his 
parents  hold  as  extremely  important 
and  valuable  his  club  membership.  His 
special  interest  in  aviation  was  identi¬ 


fied  early,  the  club  work  served  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  encourage  that  interest,  in¬ 
formal  learning  resulted  in  which  the 
individual  took  the  initiative  due  to  his 
great  interest. 

A  high  school  freshman  joined  a 
model  plane  club  and  built  very  precise 
model  planes,  however  he  was  not 
among  the  top  winners  in  contests.  The 
club  had  a  single  sheet  mimeographed 
bulletin.  This  lad  thought  it  would  be 
fun  to  make  each  issue  look  different. 
On  the  basis  of  his  enthusiasm  he  was 
selected  as  “editor.”  It  was  soon  evident 
that  this  lad  had  unusual  abihtes  in 
writing  interesting  aviation  copy.  Today 
he  is  Editor  of  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  model  magazines,  known  the  world 
over.  Again  the  flexibility  afforded  by  a 
club  activity  gave  opportunity  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  this  boy.  It  might  be 
said  that  his  abihty  would  have  shown 
up  in  classroom  work  and  the  same  re¬ 
sults  achieved.  This  is  not  so,  as  his 
style  of  writing  was  not  the  usual  lit¬ 
erary  style.  Many  others  in  his  classes 
more  accmnplished  in  the  accepted 
style  of  writing  would  probably  have 
discouraged  any  interest  he  displayed. 
He  takes  pleasure  in  attributing  his 
start  and  the  development  of  his  talents 
to  his  club  work. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  names  in 
commercial  photography  in  New  York 
City  entered  Stuyvesant  High  School 
aspiring  to  be  a  lawyer  after  graduation 
from  law  school.  Although  his  program 
was  the  usual  academic  curriculum, 
having  joined  the  Camera  Club  he  was 
frequently  found  in  the  school  dark¬ 
room.  He  became  President  of  the  club 
and  organized  the  intra-city  high  school 
photographic  competition  which  after 
35  years  still  carries  on.  He  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  having  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  carry  photographs  of  the 
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work  of  the  club  in  their  monthly  bul¬ 
letin.  After  graduation  from  high  school 
he  enroUed  in  Qty  College  and  studied 
law  at  New  York  University.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  finally  he  went  back 
to  photography  where  he  made  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  commercial  photography. 

From  the  President  of  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  radio  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment,  which  has  annual 
sales  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
comes  this  story.  His  first  interest  in 
what  was  to  be  a  life  long  field  of  activity, 
came  when  as  a  boy  of  14  with  a  group 
of  friends  formed  a  high  school  “wire¬ 
less”  club.  The  club  was  sponsored  by 
the  physics  teacher  as  a  by-product  of 
the  study  of  electricity  in  the  physics 
class.  He  says  “we  used  to  go  once  a 
week  to  a  code  class  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
Boys’  Club”  where  a  qualified  wireless 
telegrapher  taught  the  boys.  His  strug¬ 
gle  after  graduation  through  a  series  of 
business  ventures  in  radio,  which  was 
then  a  new  field,  increased  his  ability 
and  understanding  until  he  formed  his 
own  company  in  Chicago  with  a  trade 
name  which  is  now  known  and  respect¬ 
ed  the  world  over.  Again  early  identifi¬ 
cation,  encouragement  and  informal 
learning  played  a  big  part  in  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

Two  division  heads  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  paid  high 
tribute  to  teachers  who  sponsored  ama¬ 
teur  radio  clubs  in  their  high  schools, 
one  a  physics  teacher,  the  other  a  lady 
who  taught  algebra  but  had  an  amateur 
radio  license.  An  awakening  of  an  in¬ 
terest  was  attributed  by  both  men  to 
their  teachers  who  in  club  sessions  de¬ 
veloped  qualities  of  leadership  in  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  belief  that  they  could 
achieve  great  things  in  the  future  if  they 


believed  in  themselves  studied  and  work¬ 
ed  hard.  Both  mentioned  to  me  how 
underpaid  those  teachers  were  who  ren¬ 
dered  such  valuable  personal  service  to 
them.  It  is  my  feeling  however  that  the 
teachers  were  happy  in  spite  of  being 
underpaid,  having  seen  kindled  the  un¬ 
quenchable  fire  that  lays  dormant  in 
youth  until  some  good  teacher  in  class 
or  in  an  extraclass  situation  creates  the 
desire  to  learn. 

Such  stirring  narratives  certainly 
show  the  value  of  these  extraclass  ac¬ 
tivities  as  an  aid  in  identifying  those 
youth  with  special  interests  and  skills. 
They  also  show  how  school  programs 
can  be  enriched  to  meet  the  needs  of 
more  individuals. 

In  a  study  of  pubbc  secondary  schools 
made  in  1948-49,  it  was  related  that 
66.06  percent  of  schools  re|X)rting  had 
activity  periods.  This  statistic  was  based 
on  a  sample  of  10,925  schools.*  Con¬ 
cealed  in  this  66.06  percent  is  an  un¬ 
known  smaller  percentage  of  schools 
that  offer  one  or  all  three  of  the  club 
activities  emphasized;  namely,  in  the 
fields  of  aviation,  photography  and 
radio.  Certainly  if  it  is  conceded  that 
these  three  fields  are  to  be  important  to 
us  as  a  nation  for  years  to  come,  and  if 
the  importance  of  the  individual  nar¬ 
ratives  just  cited  is  granted,  then  such 
experiences  and  activities  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  curriculum  for  possible  inclusion 
and  use  by  more  schools. 

Some  thoughts  summarized  in  the 
previously  mentioned  Bulletin  No.  11 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  school  adminis¬ 
trators  in  developing  extraclass  activities 
in  aviation,  photography  and  radio. 
They  are  as  follows: 


4.  The  Activity  Period  in  Public  High  Schools.  Bulletin  1951,  Number  19.  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  15  cents. 
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1.  Support  of  club  activities  from 
funds  administered  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  is  essential.  Club  dues  often 
are  found  inadequate  to  pur¬ 
chase  essential  items  of  equip¬ 
ment.  No  club  can  succeed  long 
without  good  basic  equipment. 

2.  The  three  types  of  activities  are 
successful  in  both  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

3.  Best  results  are  definitely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  good  planning  and 
the  assistance  of  a  competent 
sponsor. 

4.  Club  activities  should  not  be  a 
substitute  for  courses  in  the  sub¬ 
jects.  They  often  are  a  first  step 
and  may  demonstrate  a  pupil 
demand  that  would  support  an 
elective  course. 

5.  Talented  individuals  are  the 
backbone  of  any  activity  hut 
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many  unoriented  or  less  brilliant 
pupils  find  themselves  through 
club  interests. 

6.  Interests  awakened  by  club  ac¬ 
tivities  often  result  in  an  im¬ 
provement  in  academic  standing. 

7.  Photo  clubs  are  more  lasting 
and  successful  when  they  are 
closely  associated  with  graphic 
arts,  fine  arts,  or  journalism  de¬ 
partments. 

8.  Two  consecutive  periods  are  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  case  of  photo  and 
model  airplane  clubs. 

9.  Devices  such  as  the  "open 
house,"  exhibitions,  community- 
sponsored  contests,  industrial 
field  trips,  awards,  or  special 
recognition  serve  many  times  to 
stimulate  interest  and  also  to 
reward  achievement. 


Ethnocentrism  and 

Curriculum  Change 

fiy  DAVID  W.  SMITH 

Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Ariuona 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Ethnocentrism  can  be  found  mankind.  Such  conditions  prevent  mem- 
to  exist  amidst  the  entanglements  hers  of  these  groups  from  sharing  edu- 
that  come  with  living  within  the  catlonal  opportimltles  equivalent  to  the 
confines  of  an  environment,  and  in  the  total  group. 

Intenseness  of  the  expressions  of  groups.  The  stability  of  a  Democratic  society 
A  more  concise  definition  of  the  term  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
would  involve  the  extreme  identification  strength  of  the  lines  of  cmnmunication 
by  the  individual  vdth  the  familiar  to-  among  its  various  participants.  Demo- 
ward  the  devaluation  of  the  foreign  or  cratic  decomposition  can  often  be  de- 
what  might  be  termed  change.  It  is  the  termined  from  the  evidences  of  existing 
feeling  that  one’s  own  culture  is  the  malignancies,  to  include  ethnocentric 
best  in  all  respects  to  a  point  of  utter  traits.  The  characteristic  effects  of  such 
repudiation  of  all  other  possibilities  on  an  infection  unravel  and  run  rampant 
the  grounds  that  they  are  inferior,  as  a  direct  result  of  clashes  within  so- 
Ethnocentrism  often  leads  to  a  rejec-  ciety  involving  such  factors  as  moral 
tion  of  the  richness  and  knowledge  of  standards,  value  systems,  attitudes,  be- 
other  cultures.  "It  also  impedes  the  liefs,  and  general  exclusiveness.  In  gen¬ 
sharing  of  ideas  and  skills  which  might  eral,  these  behaviorisms  vent  themselves 
bring  society  closer  to  its  own  goals.”^  in  a  pattern  sufficiently  different  from 
What  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  the  ongoing  demeanor  of  the  total  group 
responsibility  of  the  public  institutions  to  have  considerable  impact  on  the 
of  learning  as  they  seek  to  deal  effec-  schools  of  the  community, 
tively  with  the  aftergrowth  of  existing  Children  reared  under  standards 
forms  of  ethnocentric  feeUngs  in  the  caUing  for  intense  identification  with 
community?  The  extension  of  the  pur-  a  rather  stunted  culture  have  been  de¬ 
pose  of  the  schools  to  include  the  inter-  nied  an  environment  promoting  the 
pretation  of  Democracy  touches  the  out-  exchange  of  ideas  upon  which  a  rich 
er  limits  of  a  vast  network  of  human  culture  is  built.  Where  society  has  un¬ 
endeavor;  and  the  presence  of  ethnic  dertaken  to  make  educational  opportuni- 
feelings  within  the  various  communi-  ties  available  on  a  more  equal  basis  for 
ties  impedes  the  progress  of  the  educa-  all  children,  every  attempt  must  also  be 
tional  method,  since  individuals  caught  made  to  understand  the  social  structure 
in  the  web  of  ethnocentric  tumult  tend  which  produced  and  nurtured  them.  As 
to  deny  the  basic  unity  of  humanity  and  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  scarcely  under- 
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Stand  individual  needs,  except  as  he  is 
able  to  understand  the  social  framework 
with  which,  and  by  which  these  various 
characteristics  have  been  determined. 

As  the  various  peculiarities  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  ethnocentric  behavior 
evolve  and  come  to  be  known  to  public 
school  people,  the  chances  for  their  eval¬ 
uation  in  terms  of  the  possible  valtte 
they  might  have  for  the  total  group 
improve.  In  addition,  insight  is  then 
possible  into  what  values  have  been 
placed  on  them  by  the  group.  According 
to  Lewin^  a  culture  is  actually  a  balance 
between  the  forces  which  maintain  a 
social  self-regulation  at  a  given  level.  If 
a  change  is  desired,  it  must  be  in  the 
form  of  another  set  of  equalizing  forces 
which  can  effect  a  change  and  find  a 
place  in  this  constellation.  The  change 
has  to  be  a  change  of  group  atmosphere 
rather  than  of  single  items.  The  change 
must  follow  along  the  lines  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  process. 

The  task  of  amalgamation  of  ethnic 
groups  into  the  the  total  society  looms  a 
most  difficult  undertaking.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  such  action,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  would  engender  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  change  in  the  general 
complexion  of  the  culture.  If  education 
accepts  to  play  a  role  in  this  mission,  it 
must  do  so  in  the  light  of  what  is  and 
has  been  done.  Education  must  also  be 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  historically 
such  attempts  have  been  anything  but 
smoothly  and  democratically  activated. 
The  preparation  of  an  alert  population, 
it  seems,  contributes  much  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  long  range  program  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  evaluating  the  dimensions  of  the 
issue,  it  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize 
caution  in  any  attempt  made  that  con¬ 
fines  attention  solely  on  the  child,  since 
it  is  conceivable  that  much  of  what  we 


are  dealing  with  here  is  really  parent- 
centered.  Perhaps  even  a  definite  cmn- 
mitment  is  involved,  that  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  traditionalism  and  ideal¬ 
ism  which  characterizes  ethnic  groups. 
This  of  course  has  been  a  source  of 
much  avoidance  in  the  past  as  we  reflect 
on  the  action  of  public  school  leaders. 

The  student  evaluating  curriculum 
structure  can  easily  become  rather  irked 
at  the  vast  amounts  of  literature  exist¬ 
ent  in  our  midst  defining  the  need  for 
more  studies  of  the  child-centered  type. 
Little  time  have  these  critics  and  edu¬ 
cational-medicine-men  devoted  to  the 
need  for  studies  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  parent. 

Teachers,  Administrators,  and  Boards 
of  Education,  seeking  to  produce 
changes  in  the  program  of  the  school, 
must  recognize  the  central  importance 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  managing 
the  human  factor.  The  people  concern¬ 
ed  must  come  to  understand  and  accept 
the  different  patterns  of  living  inferred 
by  the  term  ethnocentrism,  since  typi¬ 
cally,  people  who  have  been  loyal  to 
old  patterns  of  existance  must  be  helped 
to  transfer  their  allegiances  to  the  new 
models  existent  in  the  ongoing  society. 
This  invariably  implies  a  definite  need 
for  certain  changes  to  take  place  in  val¬ 
ue  systems,  much  of  this  being  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  public  schools,  and  their 
effectiveness. 

Imperative  to  a  sound  evaluation  of 
this  problem  by  the  professional  educa¬ 
tor  would  be  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  way  our  society  is  structured  cul¬ 
turally.  It  is  essential,  for  example,  that 
we  discover  the  fact  that  status  and 
role,  so  basic  to  feelings  of  individual 
worth,  are  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  certain  perceptions  and  beliefs  about 
the  culture  which  surrounds  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
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persons  perceptual  strength  rests  with 
home  dcmunated  vestiges.  In  its  work 
with  these  groups  then  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  the  school  should 
seek  to  avoid  conflict  situations  that 
only  serve  to  sharpen  issues.  Rather, 
it  should  search  the  opinions  and  tap 
the  feelings  of  each  participant  in  the 
life  of  the  community  toward  possible 
alternative  solutions  to  those  conflicts 
which  exist. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  leadership 
of  public  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
all  important  area  depends  largely  on 
the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  kinship 
with  parents.  A  vital  artery  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  development  of 
such  a  relationship  is  the  teaching  staff. 
In  the  employment  of  instructional  per¬ 
sonnel,  administrators  must  exercise 
extreme  care  in  selection.  Only  those 
teachers  who  express  a  sincere  desire 
to  work  with  parents  and  community 
groups  should  be  employed.  Administra¬ 
tors  cannot  run  the  risk  of  having 
ethnocentric  attitudes  embraced  by 
teaching  personnel. 

A  common  danger  to  the  building  of 
good  school<ommunity  relations  through 
parents  looms  where  those  persons  who 
should  have  the  most  concern  for  the 
problems  involved,  tend  to  take  the 
least  amount  of  interest.  All  too  often 
school  people  feel  they  have  established 
good  community  relations  when  they 
maintain  contact  with  the  key  people 
in  the  community.  In  order  to  guaran¬ 
tee  equal  representation,  and  attempt 
to  handle  the  problem  of  ethnocentrism, 
it  will  be  most  necessary  for  communi¬ 
ties  to  employ  men  and  women  in 
places  of  educational  leadership  who 
have  the  stamina,  interest,  foresight. 
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and  general  ability  to  bring  people  to¬ 
gether  toward  an  integrated  school- 
community. 

Those  who  shoulder  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  working  with  ethnocentrism  in 
a  community  should  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  some  of  the  more  common 
traits.  Havighurst  and  Taba’  have  iden¬ 
tified  10  areas  of  family  life  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  as  a  part  of  such  an  evaluation. 

1.  Gimmon  participation  in  work 
and  play. 

2.  Degree  of  approval,  disapproval. 

3.  Regularity  in  the  hoiqe. 

4.  Confidences  shared. 

5.  Child’s  acceptance  of  home 
standards. 

6.  Sharing  in  family  discussions. 

7.  Trust  and  faith  in  child  by 
parent. 

8.  Parental  attitude  toward  peer- 
activities. 

9.  Inter-parental  relations. 

10.  Signs  of  tension. 

The  existence  of  the  need  for  longi¬ 
tudinal  study  in  this  area  does  not  imply 
that  there  will  be  similarities  in  traits 
from  group  to  group.  Nor  is  it  inferred 
that  ethnocentric  traits  are  necessarily 
good  or  bad.  What  is  inferred,  however, 
is  the  belief  that  these  traits  as  they  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  various  groups  embracing 
them  should  be  evaluated  toward  their 
amalgamation  in  the  going  social  order. 
The  removal  of  certain  ethnocentric 
barriers  might  prove  beneficial  to  all  of 
the  people  in  the  community,  since  an 
exchange  of  cultural  components  might 
contribute  to  a  much  more  consistent 
on-going  society.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  type  of  action,  the  task  of  the  edu¬ 
cator  seeking  curriculum  change  takes 
on  more  realistic  dimensions. 
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Alva  Edison  Foundation  Institute 

Strengthening  Science  Education 
For  Youth  And  Industry.  N.  Y.  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  August  19,  1957.  $5.00. 

This  publication  contains  the  addresses 
and  discussions  of  a  two-day  conference 
which  included  four  panels,  three  luncheon 
addresses,  and  two  general  sessions. 

A  panel  on  the  Factors  in  the  Early  Moti¬ 
vation  of  Scientists  dealt  with  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  gifted  students  and  their  education  in 
a  special  high  school,  social  pressures  affect¬ 
ing  children’s  attitude  toward  scientists  and 
engineers,  home  influences  affecting  person¬ 
ality  development  and  vocational  choice,  the 
effect  of  teachers’  attitudes  on  creativity  of 
students  in  science,  and  philosophical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  acceptability  to  youth  of  voca¬ 
tions  oriented  in  science  and  engineering. 

A  panel  on  the  Present  State  of  Science 
and  Mathematics  teaching  in  the  High  School 
brought  out  favorable  comments  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  proposals 
for  a  revised  sequence  in  high  school  science 
placing  chemistry  in  the  early  and  biology  in 
the  later  years,  problems  of  graduate  study 
by  science  teachers  with  limited  undergradu¬ 
ate  background,  and  proposals  for  better 
training  and  higher  salaries  for  science  and 
mathematics  teachers,  who  would  be  assisted 
by  lower-paid  personnel. 

A  panel  on  the  Science  Education  Possi¬ 
bilities  in  Co-operative  Education  presented 
the  work-study  experiences  of  General  Motors 
Institute,  Antioch  College,  University  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  Practice  Schools  of  M.I.T. 


and  Tulane  University  in  the  training  of 
engineers. 

A  panel  on  Science  Education  in  Russia: 
The  Qualitative  Aspect,  presented  statistics 
on  Russia’s  training  of  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists,  the  training  and  status  of  secondary 
teachers  in  Russia,  and  the  achievements  in 
Russia  in  the  training  of  technicians  and 
scientists  at  the  four  levels:  operation  of  the 
mechanisms  of  modern  industrial  society, 
setting  up  and  using  production  facilities, 
pedestrian  research,  and  creativity  in  science 
and  engineering.  Only  in  the  last  is  Russian 
achievement  seem  to  be  inferior. 

Dilemmas  of  Engineering  Education 
Caused  by  Research  Needs  was  the  subject 
of  a  general  session.  Among  the  problems 
considered  were  individual  creativity  vs. 
team  work;  intensity  vs.  breadth  of  training; 
emphasis  on  skill  with  tools  of  measurement 
vs.  experimentation;  necessity  for  specializa¬ 
tion  and  the  dangers  of  standardization,  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  the  demands  on 
engineers. 

Two  major  addresses  proposed  new  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  training  of  youth  with  aptitude 
and  ability  for  science  and  engineering.  Two 
other  major  addresses  dealt  with  Squaring 
the  Needs  of  Industry  and  Science  Education, 
with  emphasis  on  continued  co-operative  ef¬ 
forts  by  industry  and  education,  and  on  an 
academic  environment  in  which  the  individu¬ 
al’s  self-education  can  proceed  apace. 

Cyrus  W.  Barnes 
Professor  of  Education 
New  York  University 


How  to  Help  Your  Children 

By  GUY  WAGNER 
Director,  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


ARE  ANY  PARENT!  Ask  this 
parent  for  tips  on  rearing  chil¬ 
dren;  you  won’t  be  disappointed. 
For  every  parent  has  certain  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  bringing  up  children  in  which 
he  believes  pretty  firmly  and  usually  is 
eager  to  share  with  others. 

But  few  if  any  of  these  parents  feel 
that  they  have  the  last  word.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  have  been  puzzled  more 
than  once  as  to  why  their  children  be¬ 
have  the  way  they  do.  So  while  most 
parents  have  advice  to  give,  they  more 
often  have  advice  to  seek. 

There  are  probably  no  rules-of-thumb 
that  can  be  invariably  followed  in  rear¬ 
ing  children.  There  are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  guideposts  which  may  normally 
point  the  right  direction.  As  a  parent, 
these  are  some  things  I  believe: 

1.  Teach  children  at  an  early  age 
to  assume  responsibility.  They  won’t  just 
pick  up  the  trait  after  leaving  home. 
Furthermore,  children  who  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  they  are  expected  to  ful¬ 
fill  are  much  easier  to  get  along  with. 
For  some  reason  the  responsible  young¬ 
ster  has  a  much  nicer  disposition  than 
the  one  who  has  learned  to  pass  the 
buck — to  "let  George  do  it.”  Of  course 
there  are  many  types  of  responsible  ac¬ 
tion  and  children  should  not  be  expected 
to  be  such  paragons  of  virtue  as  to  meet 
the  acid  test  of  top-level  responsibility  in 
every  instance.  But  they  are  happier  and 
more  satisfied  with  themselves  when 
they  have  developed  the  habit  of  meet¬ 


ing  obligations  which  are  at  the  level  of 
their  maturity. 

2.  Make  it  possible  for  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  increasingly  be  economic  assets 
to  the  family.  Whether  a  family  is  weal¬ 
thy  or  poor,  children  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  contributions  of 
economic  consequence.  To  achieve  this, 
many  parents  in  modern  day  society 
need  to  give  this  matter  regular  atten¬ 
tion,  rather  than  just  hoping  that  the 
children  will  find  opportunities  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  family’s  economic  welfare 
in  the  normal  course  of  events.  Here  is 
one  place  where  parents  might  hearken 
back  to  the  "good  old  days”  —  when 
there  were  "chicken  chores,”  washing 
the  separator,  and  braiding  sister  Mary’s 
hair  before  the  morning  trip  to  school. 
In  today’s  world  the  little  girl  who  helps 
with  the  dishes,  and  the  boy  who  greets 
the  dawn  while  delivering  the  morning 
papers  illustrate  this  point.  Of  course, 
domineering  ways  of  assigning  work 
should  be  avoided  like  the  plague.  The 
quality'  children  most  respect  in  parents 
is  fairness.  Children  should  feel  that 
they  have  reasonable  opportunities  for 
choice  regarding  both  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  time  for  its  performance. 

3.  Deliberately  plan  opportunities 
for  your  children  to  give  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  older  generation.  Of 
course,  some  older  people  make  this 
task  most  difficult.  At  this  point  parents, 
by  personal  conduct  and  patient  explan¬ 
ation,  may  need  to  pave  the  way.  But 
the  child  who  has  learned  that  he  must 
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be  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  older 
people,  especially  his  grandparents,  has 
moved  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
maturity. 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for  con¬ 
structive  hand  education.  The  verbally 
literate  person  needs  the  balance  wheel 
of  hand  literacy.  It  may  be  playing  a 
violin,  typing  a  letter,  painting  a  pic¬ 
ture,  building  a  soap  box  racer,  or  re¬ 
pairing  a  door  latch.  In  our  TV  culture 
— this  day  of  the  arm  chair  spectator 
— children  need  and  deserve  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  constructive  doing. 

5.  Develop  an  empathic  under¬ 
standing  of  your  children.  Try  always 
to  realize  how  things  seem  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Put  yourself  in  their  shoes  when 
resolving  a  debatable  issue.  How  does 
the  thing  look  through  the  child’s  eyes? 

6.  Gear  a  reasonable  amount  of 
your  relationships  with  the  children  to 
their  "contact  level."  This  does  not  mean 
being  a  child  again.  It  does  not  mean 
building  your  whole  life  around  your 
children,  for  adult  relationships  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  It  does  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  parents  should  display  a  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  things  which  are  really 
important  to  the  child.  How  is  your 
“fishing-with-your-son”  rating? 

7.  Plan  for  a  reasonable  number  of 
visitors  in  the  home.  Children  need  the 
experience  and  have  the  right  to  enter¬ 
tain  their  friends.  Home  parties  are  im¬ 
portant.  Parents  and  children  should 
strive  for  mutual  liking  and  considera¬ 
tion.  'This  means  that  children  will  act 
within  proper  limitations.  Adult  visitors, 
too,  are  important  so  that  children  will 
learn  to  be  socially  poised  and  friendly 
in  their  presence. 

8.  Systematically  plan  for  selected 
religious  experiences  in  the  home.  It’s 
up  to  the  family  to  choose  the  kind  and 
degiree.  The  important  thing  is  that 


children  grow  up  in  a  home  situation 
which  builds  in  them  a  spirit  of  rever¬ 
ence. 

9.  Provide  facilities  and  materials 
for  educational  and  cultural  growth. 
This  means  that  there  will  be  opportun¬ 
ities  and  a  place  for  study,  and  for  the 
pursuit  of  personal  cultural  interests. 
A  critical  observer  might  look  for  a 
globe,  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  ade¬ 
quate  study  conditions,  good  books,  se¬ 
lected  radio  and  television  programs, 
and  a  wholesome  "diet”  of  phonograph 
records  of  various  types. 

10.  Plan  for  interesting  family 
trips.  Some  of  these  trips  may  be  to  the 
back  yard  for  a  picnic  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors;  others  to  scenic  spots  a  few  hours 
away.  Family  planning  for  an  annual 
trip  may  prove  to  be  as  interesting  and 
as  valuable  as  the  trip  itself.  Of  course, 
parents  should  recognize  that  sometime 
during  the  adolescent  period  young  peo¬ 
ple,  as  a  matter  of  normal  reaction,  may 
prefer  to  make  their  own  vacation  plans 
(and  still  love  their  parents). 

1 1 .  Plan  for  the  family  to  eat  an 
unhurried  meal  together  at  least  once  a 
day.  Perhaps  the  table  can  be  attractive¬ 
ly  set — and  not  always  by  the  mother. 
At  this  time  the  conversation  should  be 
of  a  pleasant  and  positive  nature — 
avoiding  topics  which  reveal  personal 
resentment  as  well  as  those  which  are 
likely  to  cause  inter-family  argument. 

12.  Make  a  real  effort  to  have  at 
least  one  evening  a  week  at  home.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  family  should  engage 
in  some  mutual  project  which  is  not  a 
chore  or  obligation:  watching  television 
programs  of  common  interest,  reading 
together,  holding  a  family  conference, 
playing  quiet  games,  or  something  of  the 
indoor  picnic  type. 

13.  Place  those  items  which  are  of 
a  material  nature  in  a  somewhat  second- 
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ary  position.  In  other  words,  interest  in 
the  personal  welfare  and  respect  for  the 
individual’s  personality  should  take  prec¬ 
edence  over  the  various  problems  which 
are  hkely  to  have  a  monetary  considera¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  family 
should  not  plan  together  in  instances 
where  such  items  as  budgeting,  pur¬ 
chasing,  savings,  and  general  thrift  are 
at  issue.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
providing  for  material  satisfactions 
should  not  substitute  for  or  take  priority 
over  the  more  human  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues.  This  idea  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer’s  belief  that  it  isn’t  so  much 
what  we  give  others  that  counts  but 
what  our  influence  causes  others  to  be 
and  do. 

14.  In  taking  disciplinary  action, 
use  the  guideposts  of  affection,  consist¬ 
ency,  and  complete  fairness  in  deci¬ 
sions.  Learn  to  accentuate  the  positive 
by  looking  for  the  good  in  your  children 
— the  good  which  you  can  commend — 
rather  than  searching  out  the  faults 
which  you  may  feel  obliged  to  condemn. 
As  a  rule,  children  generously  encour¬ 
aged  try  to  improve  still  more,  while 
those  who  are  constantly  criticized  will 
draw  into  their  own  shells,  become  in¬ 
different  to  criticism,  or  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  become  resentful,  and  defensive. 

15.  Place  a  premium  upon  the  cu¬ 
riosity  which  naturally  exists  in  all 
children.  Reward  their  inquiries  and 
their  desires  to  do  creative  things  by 
giving  them  your  attention  and  support 
to  a  degree  that  is  reasonable.  In  fact, 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  a  parent 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  provide  exper¬ 
iences  and  environmental  conditions 
that  stimulate  constructively  the  child’s 
imagination.  The  mother  who  tries  out 
a  new  cookie  recipe  with  her  daughter 
and  the  father  who  builds  a  novel  box 


kite  with  his  son  are  fostering  the  dor¬ 
mant  inventive  powers  of  their  children. 
Furthermore,  interesting  variety  and  in¬ 
triguing  experiences  make  the  home  a 
place  where  the  heart  is. 

16.  Teach  your  children  to  avoid 
certain  obstacles,  but  on  occasion  to 
turn  these  obstacles  into  oppx)rtunities. 
Firmness  of  purpose  and  courage  to 
undertake  the  difficult  can  develop  only 
by  meeting  problems  and  solving  them. 
When  obstacles  appear,  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  think  clearly  first  and  then  act 
calmly  but  with  decision. 

17.  Try  to  develop  personally  those 
qualities  which  you  want  your  children 
to  have.  Qualities  such  as  friendliness, 
for  example,  come  mainly  by  example 
and  through  "osmosis.”  Children  may 
conform  to  certain  rules  of  conduct  due 
to  the  weight  of  adult  authority.  These 
rules  of  conduct,  however,  become  part 
of  their  very  being  only  as  they  develop 
in  a  climate  where  desired  characteris¬ 
tics  are  practiced  both  by  themselves  and 
by  the  adults  whose  lives  they  are  likely 
to  emulate. 

In  Conclusion.  'The  above  suggestions 
for  child  guidance  are  recognized  as 
being  personal  choices.  Each  reader  will 
no  doubt  have  individual  “guideposts” 
which  may  be  of  greater  significance, 
especially  if  related  to  his  own  family 
situation.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
ideas  included  here  will  present  a  fresh 
approach  to  a  point  of  view  that  is  al¬ 
ready  held  by  the  reader.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  reader  may  be  stimulated 
to  bring  to  the  foreground  of  his  think¬ 
ing  related  ideas  which  he  at  some  time 
may  have  wanted  to  do  something  about 
but  has  just  never  gotten  to  it.  In  any 
case,  the  article  may  serve  to  point  up 
some  ideas  which  will  generate  needed 
action. 


Personality  Repair  Through 

Reading  Improvement 

By  LEONARD  J.  BUCHNER 
Reading  Counselor 
South  Side  High 
Newark.  N.  I. 


On  the  Defense 

HE  INDIVIDUAL  case  record  of 
a  chronic  failure  does  not  present 
an  attractive  picture.  By  the  time 
he  finally  reaches  high  school,  he  has 
cleared  a  no-man’s-land  around  himself, 
chopped  out  with  the  hostility  he  has 
probably  invented  as  a  prop  for  his  de¬ 
clining  ego.  He  usually  goes  down,  still 
swinging,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  year-in-year-out  defeat  of  all  his 
efforts  at  achieving  academic  success  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  established  rules  must 
bring  him  eventually  either  to  a  pa¬ 
thetic  acceptance  of  his  scholastic  in¬ 
adequacy,  or  to  a  rebellion  against  these 
rules  and  the  society  which  they  repre¬ 
sent.  The  acceptor  is  no  threat  to  law 
and  order;  indifferent,  docile,  he  settles 
for  what  little  he  has.  The  rebel, 
though,  is  another  matter.  He  can  make 
a  shambles  out  of  any  lesson,  in  any 
classroom! 

Chronic  failure,  scholastic  inadequa¬ 
cy,  rebellion — these  hurts  require  de¬ 
fense.  Pain  and  defense!  This  is  a  dis¬ 
turbing  partnership  which  has  many 
roots  deep  within  the  machinery  of  per¬ 
sonality.  Perhaps  it  is  a  partnership 
which  we,  ourselves,  might  well  have  in¬ 
advertently  created  by  the  conflicting 
motions  of  "offer  and  deny"  as  these  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  daily  school  life  of  some  low 
S-E  children.  We  seem  to  have  caught 


many  of  our  pupils  in  a  trap  baited  with 
false  hope.  As  a  replacement  goal  for 
their  present  substandard  existence,  we 
offer  them  the  attractive  financial  and 
social  securities  of  the  middle  class — 
providing  that  along  the  way  they  have 
acquired  the  necessary  reading  skills  to 
comprehend,  organize,  and  utilize  the 
middle  class  word-symbol  devices. 

These  skills  and  devices  are  the  very 
tools  which  middle  class  achievers  use 
to  substitute  taboo,  overt,  physical  ag¬ 
gression  for  the  more  desirable  occupa¬ 
tional,  recreational,  and  intellectual 
competitions.  Yet  we  deny  this  security 
and  these  devices  to  those  who,  ap¬ 
proaching  reading  out  of  the  unmotivat¬ 
ed,  intellectually  impoverished  back¬ 
ground  of  the  most  meager  lower  class 
experience,  are  bewildered  and  locked 
out  by  the  very  same  word-symbol 
devices. 

Reading-Centered  Schools 

We  are  a  reading  centered  school. 
We  demand  reading  efficiency  in  every 
phase  of  our  curricula  patterns.  Yet, 
we  use  the  same  middle-class  oriented 
texts  to  teach  reading  to  all  primary 
children  alike.  Yet,  we  use  the  same 
middle-class  defined  rates  and  standards 
of  achievement  for  all  elementary  pu¬ 
pils  ahke.  Yet,  we  deny  further  reading 
instruction  after  the  intermediate  grades 
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on  the  assumption  that  once  this  mys¬ 
terious  reading  process  is  underway,  it 
is  thereafter  self-propelled  at  a  rate  pre¬ 
determined  by  innate  capacity,  total  en¬ 
vironment,  and  the  degree  of  indoctrina¬ 
tion  in  the  stigma  of  failure.  No  won¬ 
der  some  of  these  handicapped  people 
rebel  against  organized  society.  It  seems 
to  be  organized  against  them! 

However,  to  offer  Reading  Rehabil¬ 
itation  as  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of 
our  times  is  oversimplification  born  of 
wishful  thinking.  Reading  instruction  is 
hardly  a  substitute  for  family  love,  fi¬ 
nancial  stability',  and  good  health.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  school  is,  of  course,  a  constella¬ 
tion  of  items,  and  educational  therapy 
is  just  as  much  dependent  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  a  child  brings  TO  school  as  it 
is  on  what  he  takes  FROM  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  positive  con¬ 
nection  between  mental  health  and 
school  marks,  between  family  influence 
and  academic  rank,  between  social  at¬ 
titudes  and  school  behavior,  and  be¬ 
tween  achievement-discipline-reading! 

To  relieve  the  school  of  its  share  of 
grave  responsibilities  for  the  personal¬ 
ity  failure  and  delinquent  behavior  of 
some  children  on  the  grounds  that  fam¬ 
ily  and  societal  controls  are  breaking 
down  is,  again,  prejudiced  thinking. 
Furthermore  many  individuals  and 
agencies  keep  reminding  us  that  the 
schools  are  not  preparing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  significant  segment  of  our 
population  to  meet  the  reading  obliga¬ 
tions  of  adult  life. 

For  example:  Senator  Copeland’s  re¬ 
port  from  the  material  collected  by  his 
Committee  on  Racketeering  and  Crime 
contained  this  statement,  "Among  the 
children  presenting  personality  and  be¬ 
havior  problems  were  found  large  num¬ 
bers  who  were  failing  to  adjust  satis¬ 
factorily  owing  to  inability  to  read.”  In 


the  introduction  to  a  1954  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  called  "Are  We 
Fading  Our  Children,”  the  editors  had 
this  to  say,  "somehow,  in  the  pressures 
created  by  the  enormous  growth  of  mass 
education,  some  of  our  schools  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  good  many  young  people  who 
are  deficient  in  such  simple  fundament¬ 
als  as  the  abihty  to  read  understanding- 
ly  .  .  This  list  should  include  the 
Life  Magazine  coverage  of  the  John  Her- 
sey  article,  "Why  Do  Students  Bog 
Down  on  First  R?”;  the  now  famous 
Rudolph  Flesch  book,  "Why  Johnny 
Can’t  Read”;  the  1954  Colliers  article, 
"Why  Don’t  They  Teach  My  Child  To 
Read?”;  the  1956  Ladies  Home  Journal 
article,  “Why  Make  It  Harder  For 
Johnny  To  Read?”;  and  lastly,  the  July, 
1955  National  Parole  and  Probation 
Association  Journal  article,  "Reading 
Retardation  and  Delinquency”  which 
states,  "it  was  found  that  76%  of  the 
children  screened  for  educational  prob¬ 
lems  (by  the  Treatment  Clinic  of  the 
New  York  City  Children’s  Court)  were 
retarded  at  least  two  years  in  reading; 
for  over  half  this  group  the  disability 
amounted  to  five  years  or  more.” 

There,  certainly,  is  a  bibliography  to 
make  us  think.  Since  reading  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  middle  class  approved  technique 
for  reaching  certain  long  range  goals, 
perhaps  the  resentful  and  insecure  per¬ 
sonalities  found  among  the  low  S-E 
non-achievers  have  resulted,  in  part, 
from  our  own  instructional  ineptness. 
Have  we  learned  how  to  modify  the 
method  and  rate  of  socialization  for  such 
children?  Can  the  slum  youngster  be 
expected  to  participate  eagerly  in  early 
reading  activities  if  he  has  internalized 
exclusively  the  indifferent  reading 
standards  of  his  own  group?  Can  he 
ever  be  a  successful  high  school  reader 
when,  arriving  late  at  the  stage  of  schol- 
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astic  readiness  which  makes  the  learning 
of  new  skills  possible,  he  finds  the  school 
program  has  already  stopped  teaching 
reading  to  all  students?  Non-promotion 
of  the  action-oriented,  low  S-E  pupil  at 
this  point,  justified  as  it  may  be  by  aca¬ 
demic  evidence,  can  be  looked  upon  by 
the  pupil  himself  only  as  a  punishment 
— the  beginning  of  his  long  pattern  of 
pain  and  defense  I 

Action  Is  Required 

This  leaves  us  with  three  choices: 
first,  dodge  the  problem  entirely  by  re¬ 
vising  the  leaving  age  downward  and 
dropping  from  school  all  pupils  who 
cannot  meet  successfully  the  require¬ 
ments  of  those  subjects  which  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  reading.  Second,  continue  to 
water  down  the  courses  of  study  to  the 
point  of  inanity.  Third,  organize  a 
strong  attack  on  such  of  the  causes  of 
academic  and  social  failure  which  come 
directly  within  the  scope  of  the  school 
program. 

It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  make  a  choice 
at  South  Side  High  School.  We  decided 
to  attack,  and  we  called  it:  Personality 
Repair  Through  Reading  Improvement. 
It  was  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
school  program.  It  was  directly  related 
to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  IF  WE 
HAD  HURT  SOME  YOUNGSTERS 
WITH  READING  DISABILITY, 
THEN  WE  WOULD  TRY  TO  RE¬ 
HABILITATE  THEM  WITH  READ¬ 
ING  SUCCESS!  We  set  out  to  explore 
the  notion  that  perhaps  the  rebellious 
and  anxious  personality,  the  retreating 
and  injured  personality  had  been  isolat¬ 
ed  and  thwarted  by  reading  deficiencies. 

We  looked  at  our  own  facts.  Our 
Guidance  Department  had  recently  pre¬ 
pared  an  outline  of  the  distribution  of 
IQ’s  of  all  pupils  on  roll  in  19S5.  The 
chart  looked  like  this: 


superior  range  IQ  110*144  164  cases  ii% 
normal  range  IQ  90-109  659  cases  52% 
slow  range  IQ  70-89  418  cases  34% 
subnormal  range  IQ  60-69  1 5  cases  1  % 


1256  cases  100% 

We  had  more  statistics  to  go  on  than 
that.  For  three  years  the  Enghsh  De¬ 
partment  had  been  giving  standardized 
reading  tests  to  all  entering  ninth  grade- 
ers.  During  that  time  exactly  1086  pu¬ 
pils  had  been  tested.  The  distribution 


chart  looked  like  this: 

reading  at  grade 

10  or  above 

50  cases 

5%  successful 

9 

109  cases 

10%  average 

8-7 

320  cases 

30%  slow 

6-5 

373  cases 

34%  retarded 

4-2 

234  cases 

21%  disabled 

1086  cases  100% 

There  was  just  one  more  investiga¬ 
tion  to  make:  the  scholarship  folder. 
This  is  a  separate  standardized  form  for 
each  student  in  school  and  is  the  cu¬ 
mulative  picture  of  his  academic  and 
behavioral  growth.  The  correlation  evi¬ 
dence  we  were  seeking  was  so  obvious 
>  that  we  set  up  this  sequence:  the  lower 
the  IQ,  the  lower  the  RG,  the  lower  the 
subject  marks,  the  more  frequent  the 
discipline  referrals. 

So — we  made  our  frontal  attack  by 
organizing  a  modified  core  program  ex- 
f>eriment. 

We  selected  ninth  grade  pupils  at 
random  from  the  lower  ranges  of  35% 
of  the  IQ  cases,  and  the  bottom  ranges 
of  55%  of  the  RG  cases.  We  found  we 
had  at  least  enough  for  two  classes  of 
25  pupils  in  each,  whose  schedules  fit 
into  the  remaining  normal  pattern  of 
the  school  day.  These  fifty  students  were 
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assigned  a  two-period  consecutive  bloc 
to  be  spent  with  one  teacher  who  was 
qualified  (and  willing)  to  discover, 
diagnose,  and  treat  their  special  prob¬ 
lems.  The  bloc  selected  for  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  greatest  need,  and  the 
most  usable  parts  of  the  existing  organi¬ 
zation,  was  a  combination  *of  English 
and  Occupations.  The  English  was  re¬ 
vised  and  reconstructed  until  it  emerged 
as  a  full  time  remedial  reading  class. 
The  Occupations  (an  old-time  Civics 
course)  was  remolded  and  rejuvenated, 
and  it  too  appeared  in  more  realistic 
form  as  a  Personal  Problems  class. 

Three  things  happened  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  One,  an  enhghtened  administration 
set  aside  a  hberal  budget  for  special 
material,  and  declared  unfailing  moral 
support.  Two,  the  quaUfied  (and  will¬ 
ing)  teacher  had  to  rush  back  to  gradu¬ 
ate  school  for  more  qualifications.  And 
three,  the  rest  of  the  faculty  found  ex¬ 
cuses  to  walk  past  the  door  of  the  special 
class  out  of  genuine  interest. 

Reteaching 

By  the  end  of  the  first  term  certain 
things  were  clearly  indicated.  Because 
of  mid-term  promotions,  we  selected 
two  new  groups  and  followed  the  iden¬ 
tical  procedure.  The  second  term  con¬ 
firmed  our  early  indications  and  we 
were  ready  to  pronounce  three  results. 

FIRST,  it  is  not  too  late  to  re-teach 
reading  in  the  ninth  grade.  We  found 
this  out  when  we  gave  Form  B  of  the 
same  test  that  was  used  to  measure  the 
reading  level  of  all  entering  freshmen. 
The  amount  of  progress  from  the  time 
Form  A  was  given  until  the  time  Form 
B  was  given  (one  term)  was  extremely 
gratifying.  We  arrived  at  this  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  method  of 
measurement.  The  average  rate  of  read¬ 
ing  growth  was  determined  by  dividing 


the  entering  ninth  grade  reading  score 
by  the  total  number  of  years  in  school. 
The  median  score  on  Form  A  was  a 
level  of  4.75;  and  the  median  number 
of  years  in  school  was  9.5  (note  the 
non-promotions!)  Thus,  the  average 
student  in  these  groups  had  been  pro¬ 
gressing  at  the  average  rate  of  .5  or  one 
half  grade  in  reading  for  every  full  year 
in  school.  After  one  term  of  instruction 
in  the  special  bloc  the  median  rate  of 
growth  was  1.45  (as  against  the  previ¬ 
ous  .5).  This  was  an  increase  in  rate 
of  growth  of  290%.  For  some  students 
this  meant  a  jump  in  reading  score  from 
the  fourth  to  the  six  grade  level,  or  at 
best  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  level — 
still  some  distance  from  being  up  to 
grade.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  meant 
coming  up  to  potential! 

Reading  and  Social  Behavior 
In  most  cases  it  meant  success  in 
school  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
and  led  us  to  our  SECOND  conclu¬ 
sion:  growth  in  reading  skills  and  atti¬ 
tudes  is  frequently  attended  by  greater 
subject  area  success,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  a  reversal  of  previous  patterns 
of  anti-social  behavior.  Many  of  these 
children  were  recognized  problems  dur¬ 
ing  elementary  grades  and  were  given 
special  testing  and  analysis  by  the 
Department  of  Child  Guidance.  The 
records  of  most  of  those  so  referred  for 
help  seemed  to  follow  a  uniform  prob¬ 
lem-recommendation  outline.  The  re¬ 
porting  psychologist  generally  fixed  our 
attention  on  academic  achievement  far 
below  expected  capacity.  For  example: 

Psych.  Report  #26747,  1951,  “Al¬ 
bert’s  score  of  75  on  the  Kuhlman- 
Anderson  is  not  representative  of  his 
ability  and  the  score  is  undoubtedly 
deflated  by  his  inability  to  read  weU 
enough  to  understand  the  test.”  (Al¬ 
bert’s  score  on  the  individual  was 
95.) 
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Psych.  Report  126941,  1951, 
“Edward  has  adequate  intelligence 
(or  average  school  progress.  His  indi¬ 
vidual  score  is  90-95.  Edward’s  sen¬ 
sitivity  makes  him  a  difficult  student 
to  touch.  Under  too  much  pressure 
he  is  inclined  to  become  nostile”. 
(After  one  term  in  the  sptecial  bloc 
this  was  entered  in  his  record 
“marked  improvement  in  the  last 
months  in  attitude  towards  school 
and  teachers.”) 

Anecdotal  record  from  Scholarship 
Folder,  Rochelle,  1946-1952,  "emo¬ 
tionally  unstable,”  "does  not  know 
right  from  wrong,”  "poor  behavior”. 
(At  the  end  of  one  term  in  the  com¬ 
bination  class  this  was  entered  in 
her  folder :  “she  shows  a  new  interest 
in  school  that  is  reflected  not  only  in 
her  work  but  in  her  dress  and  social 
adjustment.  Rochelle  is  now  on  Hall 
Patrol.”) 

Anecdotal  record  from  Scholarship 
Folder,  Jean,  second  grade  through 
sixth,  “not  promoted  due  to  excessive 
absence”,  “must  be  prodded,  can  do 
work  of  grade”.  (Jean  entered  the 
bloc  with  a  reading  grade  of  5.7  and 
left  with  9.3.  She  has  been  returned 
to  regular  classes  and  is  maintaining 
a  B-  average.) 

Use  of  I.  Q.  Scores 

Our  THIRD  conclusion  has  to  do 
with  IQ  scores.  We  are  more  alarmed 
than  ever  before  with  their  continued 
use  as  a  device  for  screening  capacity 
levels.  Intelligence  has  so  long  been 
associated  with  verbal  symbols  that  verb¬ 
al  symbols  are  an  accepted  medium  for 
measuring  abstract  intelligence.  How¬ 
ever,  since  printed  words  may  be  an 
inadequate  basis  for  appraising  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  very  young,  the  insufficiently 
motivated  low  S-E  child,  or  the  poor 
reader,  a  non-language  section  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  most  new  tests.  Even  in  this 
later  device,  some  advantage  is  given  to 


the  student  who  is  experienced  with 
books  and  knows,  or  cares,  that  pictures 
represent  things.  There  is  even  some 
doubt  that  the  skills  operative  in  the 
subsections  which  are  entirely  diagram¬ 
matical,  or  numerical,  are  really  the 
same  skills  which  are  present  in  making 
verbal  analogies.  (We  feel  supported 
in  this  by  the  March,  1957  reports  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Congressional  hearings 
into  Washington’s  integrated  public 
schools,  where  results  cast  serious 
doubts  on  the  validity  of  original  IQ 
and  other  tests.)  We  feel  that  the  whole 
area  of  IQ  is  suspect  when  reading  re¬ 
tardation  and  socio-economic  depriva¬ 
tion  are  present. 

Sample  after  sample  of  our  special 
students  had  a  record  of  what  looked 
like  FALLING  scores.  It  was  not  at  all 
unusual  for  a  student  in  this  group  to 
show  a  drop  of  20  points  from  the  IQ 
score  taken  in  the  third  grade  to  the 
score  registered  in  the  ninth  grade.  And 
where  the  ninth  grade  mental  ability'  test 
included  two  scores,  a  disparity  of  20 
points  between  verbal  and  non-verbal 
sections  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
We  are  forced  into  the  conclusion  that 
the  slow-leamer  is  easier  to  deplore  than 
define! 

Last  term  we  set  up  a  control  class 
to  recheck  our  growth  statistics,  select¬ 
ing  students  from  the  same  IQ  and  RG 
materials  as  in  the  special  classes,  but 
using  a  modified  regular  English  course 
of  study  generally  adapted  to  this  kind 
of  pupil.  The  median  rate  of  reading 
growth  measured  by  the  same  forms  of 
the  test  was  .7  (against  1.45  in  the 
special  bloc).  We  are  continuing  in  our 
follow-up  studies  to  determine  how  long 
the  benefits  are  maintained.  Some  of 
our  information  at  this  stage  leads  us 
to  believe  that  we  have  favorably  altered 
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the  dropout  figures  for  some  kinds  of 
students. 

All  freshmen  classes  are  now  getting 
at  least  one  large  scale  unit  in  reading 
improvement  as  part  of  their  regular 
study  in  English.  More  and  more  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  content  subjects  are  becoming 
interested  in  reading  problems  through 
a  series  of  bulletins  which  are  issued 
to  keep  all  teachers  informed  about  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  reading  program.  The 
National  Honor  Society  has  provided 
students  who  are  good  readers  to  tutor 
very  slow  readers  right  in  their  English 
class  time.  Special  libraries  of  selected 
books  for  retarded  (or  reluctant)  read¬ 
ers  have  been  set  up.  A  waiting  list  has 
grown  and  grown  for  a  reading  funda¬ 
mentals  elective  now  being  offered  to 
sophomores  and  juniors.  All  of  this  is 
the  result  of  a  realistic  and  long  awaited 
approach  to  high  school  reading  prob¬ 
lems. 

Each  at  His  Own  Level 

This  was  our  strong  attack,  our 
Personality  Repair  Through  Reading 
Improvement.  We  took  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  from  the  lowest  IQ  and  RG 
ranges  who  were  not  experiencing  suc¬ 
cess  even  in  proportion  to  their  poten¬ 
tial,  because  in  our  large  classes  and 
traditional  curricula  they  had  discover¬ 
ed  that  what  the  SCHC>OL  called  suc¬ 
cess  was  locked  up  inside  the  puzzle  of 
a  word-symbol  device.  And  to  them  this 
was  like  reading  a  second  language! 

We  put  them  into  a  two-period  bloc 
because  we  felt  that  extended  physical 
movement  within  the  building  every 
45  minutes  was  demanding  too  many 
adjustments,  too  quickly.  We  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  a  core  teacher  who 
could  get  to  know  them  better  through 
longer  consecutive  associations.  And  we 
accepted  their  retardation  in  fact,  not  in 


shame,  and  taught  them  to  read  as  if  it 
really  were  another  language. 

It  hurts  to  be  wrong  all  the  time. 
Some  children  can  not  wait  until  they 
are  16  years  old  so  that  they  can  be 
right.  In  the  meantime,  they  must 
defend  themselves  against  teachers, 
courses,  and  reading. 

Yet,  the  results  of  our  experimental 
high  school  class  seem  to  suggest  that 
even  retarded  pupils  can  be  reached  at 
their  own  level.  When  students  are  not 
forced  to  be  what  they  aren’t,  or  per¬ 
form  as  they  can’t,  they  seem  able  to 
move  slowly  forward  both  academically 
and  socially.  It  must  feel  good,  for  a 
change,  to  be  accepted  as  a  poor  reader 
— and  then  go  on  from  there.  Of  course, 
many  of  our  people  turned  out  to  be 
not  very  mediocre  at  all.  They  had  just 
adopted  indifference  as  a  weapon  against 
failure  by  the  outgroup’s  standards. 

It  seems  to  us  reasonable  to  assume 
the  foUowing  as  conclusions: 

1.  Slow  readers  can  be  picked  up 
wherever  they  are  and  brought 
to  higher  levels  under  certain 
remedial  teaching  conditions. 

2.  The  IQ  and  RG  of  a  low  S-E 
child  are  not  reliable  measures 
when  remotivation  and  special 
instruction  are  provided  on  the 
high  school  level. 

3.  The  middle  class  standards  of 
the  average  high  school  will 
defeat  the  efforts  of  an  under¬ 
privileged  child  and  possibly 
redirect  his  energies  into  un¬ 
social  acts  of  reprisal. 

4.  In  a  carefully  rearranged 
school  environment  certain 
children  respond  favorably  to 
special  treatment  when  threats 
of  inadequacy  are  replaced  by 
opportunities  to  succeed. 

5.  Certain  previous  non-achievers 
start  to  learn  again  and  reach 
near  grade  level  in  a  short  time 
when  special  provisions  are 
made  for  their  academic  re- 
growth. 
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The  specific  course  content  of  this 
combination  class  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  pre^nt  report.  It  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  the  materials  were 
characterized  by  great  variety,  control¬ 
led  readability  and  vocabulary,  concrete¬ 
ness,  action,  and  brevity.  The  methods 
of  instruction  included  flexible  group¬ 
ing,  much  individualization,  constant 
progress  charts,  and  great  patience. 

We  are  convinced  that  ability  to  read 
is  essential  to  a  useful  citizen’s  pursuit 
of  happiness.  We  are  unshaken  in  the 
belief  that  all  children  at  every  level 


should  be  taught  retaught)  how  to 
read  up  to  their  capacity.  We  are  sure 
that  continual  re-examination  of  the 
school  program  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  preventing  human  failure.  We  assert 
that  academic,  social,  and  emotional 
disability  must  be  faced  squarely  in 
terms  of  administration,  finance,  and 
instruction.  An  enlightened  school, 
functioning  under  the  democratic  no¬ 
tion  that  all  people  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  succeed,  can  not  do  less 
than  its  very  best. 


SOME  CHILDREN  S  BOOKS 

Reriewcd  b,  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 

Teacher,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Pocahontas  And  Her  World.  By 
Frances  Carpenter.  Illustrated  by  W.  Lang- 
don  Kihn.  N.  Y.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1957. 
$3.00. 

Youngsters  always  read  with  interest  the 
passages  of  their  history  books  about  Poca¬ 
hontas.  Her  bravery  appeals  to  them  and  they 
often  express  the  wish  to  know  more  about 
this  Indian  princess  and  the  world  in  which 
she  lived.  Here,  then,  is  the  story  of  this 
fearless  girl  reconstructed  from  some  very 
authentic  sources.  The  story  is  told  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Pocahontas  herself 
and  this,  too,  will  make  the  book  even  more 
interesting  for  young  readers. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

I  Give  You  My  Colt.  By  Alice  Geer  Kel¬ 
sey.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Torrey.  N.  Y.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green.  1956.  $2.75. 

Here  is  a  stq^  of  modem  Persia.  Two 
Kashgai  lads,  Jafar  and  Musa,  with  their 
dogs,  guard  the  family’s  animals.  As  they  see 
their  father  and  older  brother  ride  off  each 
day  on  magnificent  steeds,  all  they  talk  of  is 
how  much  they  want  horses  of  their  own. 
How  they  manage  to  get  a  young  colt  and 
how  they  nearly  lose  it  make  this  an  exciting 
story  for  junior  high  school  folk. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Cariboo  Trail.  By  Christil  Harris.  N.  Y. 
Longmans,  Green.  1957.  $3.75 

The  Hawthorne  family  set  forth  for  the 
Cariboo  gold  fields  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
They  started  on  their  journey  in  a  paddle¬ 
wheeler  steamer  up  the  Red  River  on  their 
way  toward  Fort  Garry,  later  to  become 
known  as  Winnipeg.  From  that  point  they 
took  a  wagon  train  to  the  gold  fields.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Hawthornes  were  the  only  family 
in  the  brigade,  a  fact  that  raised  some  ob¬ 
jections  from  the  males  who  constituted  the 
brigade.  The  author  has  woven  a  good  story 
about  the  Hawthornes  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  drawn  a  fine  picture  of  the  opening  of 
the  Cariboo  country. — Paul  Zankowich 

Man  and  His  Tools.  By  William  A. 
Bums.  Pictures  by  Paula  Hutchinson.  N.  Y. 
Whitdesey  House.  1996.  $2.75. 

Man  is  a  tool-using  animal,  and  this  oft- 
quoted  statement  is  thoroughly  explored  in 
this  fine  story  of  how  man  first  discovered 
the  basic  tools  from  which  all  tools  have  been 
developed.  The  story  of  the  evolution  of  tools 
reaches  back  to  the  time  when  man  invented 
the  knife,  the  hammer,  and  the  saw.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  simply  that  of  man  improving 
these  bask  tools  and  adapting  them  to  work 
for  him.  Excellent  reading  for  all  youngsters 
but  especially  for  those  in  the  construction 
arts  and  the  laboratories  of  industry. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Improving  the  Behavior 

of  Children 

By  JOSEPH  RESNICK 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


A  CHILD  IS  the  most  vital  link  in 
the  continuation  of  our  heritage 
in  this  American  democracy. 
Realization  of  this  value  can  contribute 
toward  maintaining  the  proper  attitude 
in  promoting  the  educational  progress 
of  the  child  in  the  classroom.  In  assist¬ 
ing  the  child  to  adjust  adequately,  vari¬ 
ous  questions  present  themselves.  How 
can  the  child  be  helped  to  improve  his 
own  behavior?  What  can  a  teacher  do 
in  the  classroom  to  improve  a  child’s  be¬ 
havior?  Are  punishment  and  being 
informed  about  children  opposed  in 
character  or  inconsistent?  How  can  a 
teacher  distinguish  simple  misconduct 
frmn  deep  seated  behavior  problems? 
When  does  the  responsibility  to  the 
total  group  supercede  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual? 

How  can  the  child  be  helped  to  im¬ 
prove  his  own  behavior?  It  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  assumed  that  a  child  usually  does  not 
know  the  reason  for  his  misconduct. 
The  bully  who  enjoys  striking  smaller 
and  younger  children  is  not  aware  that 
deep  seated  fears  have  driven  him  to 
compensate  with  aggressive  behavior 
for  his  feelings  of  emotional  insecurity. 
The  clown  or  "show-off”  in  the  class¬ 
room  does  not  recognize  that  his  antics 
are  to  obtain  attention  perhaps  to  offset 
feelings  of  inferiority.  The  child  who 
is  frequently  in  fights  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  fails  to  realize  that  he  may  be 
seeking  status  as  a  result  of  frustrations 


in  the  classroom.  A  child  can  be  helped 
to  improve  his  own  behavior  by  having 
revealed  to  him  in  friendly  conferences 
what  he  seeks  or  desires.  Behavior 
should  gradually  show  improvement 
when  a  child  is  informed  in  an  amicable 
manner  and  accepts  that  his  conduct  is 
due  to  a  desire  for  attention.  The  dis¬ 
closure  in  a  way  which  does  not  blame 
the  child  that  he  wants  to  hurt  other 
children  or  adults  because  he  feels  un¬ 
loved  or  disliked  can  be  the  start  of 
remedial  measures.  The  child  who  has 
a  low  opinion  of  himself  may  de  domi¬ 
neering  to  offset  feelings  of  inferiority. 
His  behavior  may  be  interpreted  to  him 
as  desiring  to  tell  others  what  to  do. 
Opportunities  should  be  provided  for 
building  self  confidence  and  a  feeling  of 
worth  so  that  further  need  for  domi¬ 
nating  will  not  be  necessary.  Children 
who  quit  trying  because  they  feel  in¬ 
capable  of  being  successful  need  fre¬ 
quent  short  conferences  which  stress 
their  skills  and  strong  points. 

What  can  a  teacher  do  in  the  class¬ 
room  to  improve  a  child’s  behavior? 
Many  techniques  can  be  employed  to 
assist  in  improving  conduct.  Avoiding 
humiliating  the  child  is  important  in 
■building  a  good  relationship.  Request¬ 
ing  a  child  to  read  orally  even  though  it 
is  known  that  he  has  embarrassing  stops 
and  stumbles  over  words  so  that  laugh¬ 
ter  is  evoked  by  the  class  members,  is 
conductive  to  anti-social  behavior. 
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Where  academic  retardation  is  evident 
the  child  should  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
pete  with  himself  through  the  use  of  a 
daily  progress  chart.  Praise  should  be 
used  frequendy  and  recognized  as  of 
more  value  that  adverse  criticism  in 
stimulating  interest  and  effort.  Making 
the  child  feel  needed  in  the  classroom 
serves  to  develop  emotional  security. 
This  can  be  done  by  asking  his  opinion 
about  a  subject  which  is  famiUar  to  him, 
assigning  small  duties,  and  having  short 
conferences  when  necessary.  Giving 
recognition  whenever  possible  is  a  valu¬ 
able  means  of  promoting  interest.  A 
drawing  placed  on  the  blackboard  with 
the  child’s  name  beneath  it  helps  the 
child  gain  a  feeling  of  being  noticed.  Re¬ 
lating  classwork  to  daily  life  experiences 
usually  stimulates  interest.  A  low-pitch¬ 
ed,  pleasant  voice,  a  happy  smile,  a 
room  with  pictures  of  interest  to  chil¬ 
dren,  an  aquarium  and  other  objects  to 
reduce  the  harshness  with  which  many 
children  view  the  classroom  are  valu¬ 
able  in  assisting  in  improvement  of  mis¬ 
behavior. 

Are  punishment  and  being  informed 
about  children  opposed  in  character 
or  inconsistent?  All  children  need  love 
and  affection,  success  experiences, 
praise,  attention,  and  acceptance,  plus 
a  moderate  amount  of  firmness  in  super¬ 
vision,  to  avoid  becoming  emotional 
cripples.  Children  need  to  be  protected 
from  themselves  as  well  as  other  chil¬ 
dren.  A  child  who  is  permitted  to  grow 
up  without  restrictions  or  regard  for 
rules  is  not  being  adequately  prepared 
for  life  and  its  responsibilities.  Respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  our  society.  This  rule  and 
learning  obedience  serve  as  a  guide  in 
later  life.  Punishment  usuaUy  should 
consist  of  the  temporary  removal  of 
privileges.  The  reason  for  the  punish¬ 


ment  should  always  be  explained.  The 
chastisement  needs  to  be  consistent  in 
that  the  parent  or  educator  should  not 
feel  sorry  for  the  child  and  permit  a 
rule  to  be  abused  because  of  a  feeling 
of  being  too  severe  on  a  preceding  day. 
Where  sympathetic  understanding  and 
fairness  are  applied,  the  result  should  be 
better  behavior  and  an  improved  atti¬ 
tude.  Generally,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  praise  for  correct  behavior  serves 
to  promote  proper  conduct. 

How  can  a  teacher  distinguish  sim¬ 
ple  misconduct  from  deep  seated 
behavior  problems?  The  behavior  of 
normal  children  and  seriously  malad¬ 
justed  children  frequently  is  the  same. 
Stealing,  dawdling,  temper  tantrums, 
lying,  cheating,  fighting,  and  whining 
may  all  be  indulged  in  at  times  by  norm¬ 
al  children.  These  symptoms  may  also 
indicate  underlying  serious  maladjust¬ 
ment.  The  extent  of  the  maladjustment 
cannot  usually  be  determined  merely 
by  knowing  the  activity  in  which  the 
child  has  participated.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  activity  occurs  may  be 
used  as  an  indication  of  its  seriousness. 
A  single  temper  tantrum  in  a  month 
cannot  generally  be  considered  of  equal 
importance  as  several  temper  tantrums 
in  a  day.  Occasional  fibbing  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  normal  while  frequent  lying 
may  indicate  a  personality  problem.  The 
vigor  with  which  the  individual  enters 
into  the  activity  is  also  a  factor  to  be 
considered. 

The  writer  remembers  that  as  a  child 
he  threw  a  snow-ball  and  broke  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  window.  This  accident  occurred 
without  malice  and  only  because  the 
child  was  interested  in  seeing  how  far 
he  could  throw.  Contrast  this  incident 
with  an  episode  of  a  twelve  year  old 
boy  referred  to  the  writer  as  a  discipline 
problem.  During  a  conference,  the  child 
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admitted  throwing  a  rock  with  all  of  his 
might  at  a  passing  car  because  “the  man 
driving  that  car  looked  like  my  step¬ 
father.”  Fortunately  he  missed  the  driv¬ 
er.  Both  acts  mentioned  involved  throw¬ 
ing  but  the  feehng  was  not  the  same. 
The  over-all  picture  of  the  child’s  be¬ 
havior  must  be  considered  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  seriousness  of  wrong  behavior. 

When  does  the  responsibUity  to  the 
total  group  supersede  that  of  the  indiv¬ 
idual?  Children  with  personahty  or 
learning  problems  that  are  extreme  in 
nature  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
adequate  functioning  of  the  classroom 
learning  situation  may  need  to  be  remov¬ 
ed.  Usually  behavior  problems  develop 
gradually  and  permit  time  for  remedial 
measures.  The  assumption  is  made  be¬ 
fore  eliminating  a  child  from  school  for 
antisocial  behavior  that  the  educator  has 
exhausted  all  means  at  his  disposal  to 
improve  the  child’s  conduct.  Included 
in  the  me.isures  taken  should  be:  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  cause  of  the  child’s  be¬ 
havior,  recognition  of  the  influence  of 
frustration  and  humihation  with  con¬ 
tinued  failure,  indication  of  the  mental 
abihty  and  interests,  provision  for 
praise,  attention,  and  success  experi¬ 
ences,  short  daily  conferences  scheduled 
to  give  the  child  an  (^portunity  to  un¬ 
burden  his  problems  and  feel  that  some¬ 
one  was  interested  in  him,  provision  for 
the  child  to  feel  needed  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  conferences  with  the  parents 
to  enlist  their  support. 

Mable  was  a  twelve  year  old  girl 
with  an  I.  Q.  of  60.  She  came  to  the 
writer’s  attention  for  a  psychological 
study  because  of  her  strong  arm  tactics 
with  other  children  especially  younger 
girls.  Further  investigation  showed  a 
strict  family  situation  with  little  or  no 


evidence  of  affection.  The  child  felt  re¬ 
jected  and  evidently  had  become  ag¬ 
gressive  to  obtain  affection  in  school 
and  on  the  playground.  Being  starved 
for  affection  and  unable  to  satisfy  this 
personahty  need  in  the  home,  she  would 
throw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of 
younger  children  in  a  hugging  gesture 
and  squeeze  tightly.  Children  became 
afraid  of  her.  Several  conferences  with 
the  child  and  parents  brought  tempor¬ 
ary  improvement.  Although  the  child’s 
need  for  love  and  affection  was  stressed, 
the  home  seemed  incapable  of  providing 
this  requirement.  Teachers  helped  but 
without  complete  home  cooperation,  it 
became  evident  that  close  supervision 
would  always  be  necessary  especially  at 
recess  time.  One  morning  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  Mable  rushed  into  a  first 
grade  classroom  to  throw  her  arms 
around  a  sma|I  child’s  neck,  but  the 
child  saw  her  coming  and  ran  to  the 
teacher.  After  an  additional  conference 
with  the  parents,  principal,  and  teach¬ 
ers  present,  and  an  examination  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  a  physician,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  child  be  withdrawn  from 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  other 
children.  Suggestions  were  given  the 
parents  to  assist  in  the  child’s  behavior 
and  learning  and  interested  institutions 
were  indicated. 

There  is  a  constant  challenge  to  the 
educator  to  meet  the  educational  and 
personality  needs  of  the  child.  Treating 
each  child  as  an  individual  and  determ¬ 
ining  the  reasons  for  problem  conduct 
or  inadequate  learning  lift  teaching 
from  a  routine  activity  to  a  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  occupation.  ’The  reward  is  not 
only  increased  progress  for  the  child 
but  greater  satisfaction  for  the  teacher. 


Thoughts  With  Expression — 
The  Values  <?/ Debate  in  Schools 

By  WESLEY  P.  CALLENDER,  JR. 

129  Bella  Vista  Street 


A  GROUP  OF  Students  emerged 
from  a  large  high  school  build¬ 
ing  late  one  afternoon  recently, 
talking  animatedly  among  themselves, 
their  radiant  faces  further  expressing 
the  excitement  and  good-humor  which 
welled  within  them.  "How  about  that!,” 
exclaimed  one,  “Wasn’t  that  all  right?” 
"I’ll  say!,”  responded  another,  “We 
should  do  that  more  often.”  These 
remarks  accurately  reflected  the  feelings 
of  a  number  of  young  people  that  day. 
What  was  the  occasion?  They  had  just 
participated  in  an  inter-scholastic  debate 
tournament. 

Debate  activity  can  do  much  to  put 
enjoyment  into  the  lives  of  many  high 
school  students  as  well  as  prove  of  great 
value  to  them,  but  it  is,  unfortunately, 
a  relatively  untapped  field  in  high 
schools  throughout  our  nation.  This  is 
an  unhappy  oversight  that  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  should  be  urged  to 
correct  by  becoming  aware  of  the  many 
values  and  advantages  that  debating  has 
to  offer  and  then  introducing  it  into 
their  schools.  If  debating  already  ex¬ 
ists,  but  as  a  weak,  floundering,  unguid¬ 
ed  activity,  it  should  be  strengthened 
and  re-aimed  toward  the  realization  of 
its  potential  as  a  really  vital,  exciting 
activity. 

Values  of  Debating 

What  are  points  in  favor  of  debate 
as  a  high  school  activity?  Basically,  we 
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may  say  that  the  values  are  three-fold: 
to  the  individual,  to  the  school,  and  to 
society. 

To  the  individual  participating  in  de¬ 
bate  accrue  such  benefits  as  that  he  ( 1 ) 
learns  what  good  clear,  straight  thinking 
is,  has  his  reasoning  sharpened,  and 
learns  about  logic;  (2)  gains  poise  and 
self-control,  learns  how  to  think  on  his 
feet  before  people;  (3)  learns  to  argue 
effectively  in  a  controlled  manner;  (4) 
gains  experience  and  pleasure  from  com¬ 
petition,  competition  against  others  and 
against  himself  in  working  to  improve 
his  abilities;  (5)  becomes  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  important  issues  of  the 
day  and  is  helped  to  see  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  these  issues;  (6)  grows 
more  interested  in  other,  broader  as¬ 
pects  of  life  than  just  those  directly 
concerned  with  the  debate  topics;  (7) 
becomes  more  interested  in  and  better 
acquainted  with  other  schools  and  the 
pupils  in  them. 

Values  of  debating  to  the  schools  in 
which  the  activity  exists  include  such 
points  as  that  CO  h  does  much  to 
“sharpen”  the  students,  particularly  the 
brighter  ones  who  need  all  the  stimula¬ 
tion  they  can  get  in  schools;  (2)  it 
requires  only  slight  financial  expense  to 
the  school  as  little  equipment  is  in¬ 
volved  and  even  trips  to  other  schools 
and  to  tournaments  can  be  managed 
inexpensively;  (3)  even  if  the  group  is 
small  much  good  can  result  to  the  group 
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and  to  the  school;  (4)  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  an  unusual  amount  of  faculty 
supervision,  and,  though  the  more 
coaching  that  is  available  the  better  it 

is,  can  actually  be  successful  with  rela¬ 
tively  shght  supervision  if  handled  right. 

Society  benefits  by  gaining  citizens 
who  are  not  only  better-informed  and 
more  interested  in  what  goes  on  within 

it,  but  also  citizens  who  are  better  able 
to  analyze  what  should  be  done  in  situ¬ 
ations  that  arise  and  who  can  then  ef¬ 
fectively  verbalize  their  reasoning  and 
suggestions.  The  importance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  citizens  which  our 
schools  turn  out  cannot  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  Debate  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
instruments  for  achieving  these  qual¬ 
ities. 

A  Second  Look 

Let’s  look  more  closely  at  the  reasons 
listed  above  for  encouraging  debate. 

In  regard  to  the  individual,  point  1 
indicates  that  in  debate  he  has  impress¬ 
ed  upon  him  one  of  the  abihties  most 
needed  in  our  country  today :  the  ability 
to  distinguish  good  clear,  straight  think¬ 
ing  from  the  fuzzy,  muddle-headed  type 
so  frequently  found  in  our  society.  'This 
is  of  paramount  importance.  So,  too, 
is  learning  to  use  reason  in  deahng  with 
problems,  and  knowing  what  is  logical 
and  what  is  not. 

The  experienced  debater  learns  these 
things  and  thereby  becomes  an  alert, 
more  useful  citizen — one  who  does  not 
easily  fall  prey  to  unreasonable  and 
illogical  but  outwardly  attractive  or 
emotion-arousing  ideologies  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  individual  debater  has  much 
more  to  gain.  Even  a  student  who  may 
never  participate  in  a  “decision  debate” 
where  he  may  be  declared  a  winner  will 
gain,  as  indicated  in  points  2,  3,  and 


4  above,  poise  and  self-control  and  will 
overcome  many  fears  simply  by  engag¬ 
ing  in  practice  debates  or  non-decision 
contests  with  his  own  schoolmates.  If 
he  does  actually  win  decisions  the  sal¬ 
utary'  effect  upon  him  will  be  even 
greater. 

Too  many  everyday  “discusions”  be¬ 
tween  people  degenerate  into  mere 
shouting  sessions  where  valid  argument 
vanishes  out  the  window  with  the  hot 
air.  Debate  trains  its  students  in  effec¬ 
tive,  sticking-to-the-point  discussion, 
where  control  of  one’s  words  and  emo¬ 
tions  persists  even  through  animated 
clashes.  You  can’t  lose  your  head  and  be 
a  successful  debater! 

Competition  in  debate  can  be  keen 
and  can  exhilarate  members  of  the 
squad  and  provide  them  with  great  in¬ 
centive  to  make  a  good  showing  and  to 
improve  their  own  degree  of  competen¬ 
cy.  Although  teamwork  is  involved  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a 
debate  case,  this  is  primarily  an  individ¬ 
ual  activity  and  it  places  responsibility 
for  success  or  lack  of  it  where  it  belongs 
— with  the  individual.  Here  we  have 
another  trait  that  is  sorely  needed  today, 
for  too  many  of  our  young  people,  and 
adults  too,  are  content  to  let  “George” 
carry  the  load  and  too  often  they  seek 
scapegoats  to  shoulder  responsibility  that 
should  be  their  own.  However,  we 
should  note  here,  that  proper  direction 
will  prevent  debaters  from  having  to 
face  an  unhappy  amount  of  lack  of 
success  in  debating.  'This  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  primarily  by  withholding 
inexperienced  or  unprepared  debaters 
from  decision  contests  or  from  going 
against  opponents  who  far  outclass 
them. 

Points  5,  6,  and  7  above  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  vital  area,  that  which 
finds  individuals  informed  about  and  in- 
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terested  in  the  world  outside  their  own 
immediate  sphere  of  living.  Again,  we 
too  often  find  people  today  manifesting 
little  knowledge  or  concern  about  what 
goes  on  regarding  important  issues  and 
in  fast-moving  sections  of  the  world.  De¬ 
bate  lifts  the  eyes  and  expands  horizons. 
Students  are  also  prompted  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  problems  pertinent 
to  their  local  areas  and  in  the  schools 
which  they  visit  to  meet  their  students 
in  debate  contests. 

All  of  the  benefits  gained  by  students 
from  debate  are  of  value  to  the  spon¬ 
soring  schools  themselves.  Little  elabor¬ 
ation  would  seem  to  be  necessary  here, 
for  anything  that  is  so  worthwhile  for 
the  students  is  certainly  worthwhile  for 
the  school. 

Equipment 

There  are  other,  more  direct,  advan¬ 
tages  for  schools  to  be  found  in  debate, 
including  those  previously  mentioned  in 
the  itemized  list.  Among  these,  cost  is 
an  important  factor,  for  what  school 
does  not  need  to  be  concerned  with  the 
disbursement  of  its  finances?  About  the 
only  “equipment”  that  might  have  to  be 
purchased  for  a  debate  group  would  be 
a  few  copies  of  one  of  the  debate  man¬ 
uals  published  annually  which  analyzes 
and  discusses  both  sides  of  the  current 
high  school  debate  topics,  and  which 
also  presents  bibliographies  for  debaters 
to  study. 

Generally,  team  members  will  find 
sufficient  reference  material  available  in 
the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
in  the  school  library  or  local  public  li¬ 
brary,  or  even  at  home. 

About  the  only  other  expense  would 
be  that  incurred  in  sending  the  squad 
to  another  school  or  another  town  for  a 
debate  or  to  participate  in  a  tournament. 
This  should  be  a  minimal  cost.  The 


number  of  debaters  sent  to  represent  the 
school  generally  would  not  exceed  six 
and  therefore  they  could  all  travel  in 
one  automobile.  No  bus  or  cavalcade  of 
cars  would  be  required.  When  the  team 
from  another  school  visits  yours  for  a 
home  debate  some  light  refreshments 
might  be  served,  but,  if  these  could  not 
be  secured  through  donations,  the  cost 
could  be  kept  slight. 

Guidance 

Another  prominent  fact  about  debate 
that  makes  it  attractive  to  schools  is  that 
it  need  not  occupy  a  great  deal  of  fac¬ 
ulty  time  and  supervision.  Often  a  tea¬ 
cher  will  be  found  on  the  faculty  who 
is  genuinely  interested  in  debate  activity 
and  who  will  be  willing  to  give  whatever 
time  is  necessary.  As  indicated  previ¬ 
ously,  the  more  coaching  and  guidance 
that  is  made  available  to  a  high  school 
debate  group  the  better  the  results  will 
be.  But,  particularly  with  an  establish¬ 
ed  group  or  experienced  debaters,  the 
interest  and  drive  of  the  students  them¬ 
selves,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
debaters  will  usually  be  the  higher-level 
students,  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  achieve  a  great  deal  even  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  supervision. 

Schools  are  also  plea^d  to  find  that 
debates  provide  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  assembly  and  after-school  pro¬ 
grams  which  often  provide  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  subject  discussed  for  at 
least  a  few  in  the  audience. 

The  broader,  long-range  benefits  that 
can  come  to  society  through  school  de¬ 
bate  programs  have  already  been  briefly 
touched  upon.  It  is  important  that  such 
benefits  be  recognized.  With  a  true  un¬ 
derstanding  of  them  established  in  the 
minds  of  administrators  and  teachers  it 
would  seem  unlikely  that  their  schools 
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would  be  without  debate  activities  be¬ 
ing  made  available  to  the  students. 

The  Evidence 

If  further  convincing  is  needed,  any 
doubter  of  the  value  of  debate  will 
surely  find  that  doubt  weakening  if  he 
makes  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  men  who  engaged  in 
debate  during  their  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  years,  and  who  give  that  activity  at 
least  some  credit  for  their  success.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  those  in  such  occupa¬ 
tions  as  law  and  politics,  where  the 
ability  to  debate  is  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance,  but  in  many  other  fields  as  well. 
We  might,  in  all  earnestness,  say  that 
the  values  found  in  debate  will  be  useful 
to  anybody  in  any  field.  We  all  must  be 
able  to  think  clearly  and  logically  and 


then  be  able  to  express  ourselves  lucidly 
and  forcefully.  Indeed,  thoughts  with¬ 
out  expression  benefit  no  one  but  the 
thinker. 

I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  debate 
will  single-handedly  eradicate  many  of 
the  individual  and  social  ills  of  the  day. 
But  it  does  offer  an  impressive  amount 
of  assistance.  I  do  not  say  that  every  de¬ 
bater  will  reach  the  pinnacle  of  success 
in  later  life.  But  he  will  be  a  better  per¬ 
son  for  it. 

We  have  added  a  wide  and  fruitful 
variety  of  courses  and  extra-curricular 
activities  to  the  offerings  of  our  high 
schools  in  recent  years.  But  we  still 
have  to  make  debate  the  vital,  useful, 
and  enjoyable  activity  that  it  can  be. 

Give  it  a  real  chance  in  your  school 
and  seel 


Physical  Education  and  the 

Classroom  Teacher 

By  CARL  E.  WILLGOOSE 
State  University  of  New  York 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


“ . let  us  have  men  .whose 

manhood  is  only  the  continuation  of 
their  boyhood,  natural  characters  still; 
such  are  able  for  fertile  and  heroic  ac¬ 
tion;  and  not  that  sad  spectacle  with 
which  we  are  too  often  familiar,  edu¬ 
cated  eyes  in  uneducated  bodies.” 

— Emerson 

ESEARCH  INDICATES  that 
civilization  plays  strange  tricks. 
Many  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
are  lacking  the  physical  wherewithal  to 
participate  in  vigorous,  growth  stimu¬ 
lating  activities.  They  are  sub-strength 
in  structure  and  in  many  cases  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  basic  skills  of  running, 
jumping,  climbing,  swimming,  throw¬ 
ing,  etc.  They  simply  have  not  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  first  rate  physical  education 
activities.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  that 
the  more  complex  civilization  becomes 
the  less  valid  is  instinctive  behavior  and 
therefore  the  greater  becomes  the  need 
of  education  to  preserve  health. 

When  Emerson,  in  his  Essay  on  Ed¬ 
ucation,  referred  to  "educated  eyes  in 
uneducated  bodies”  he  was  making  a 
point  in  favor  of  fitness — fitness  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world  of  his  day.  The  civili¬ 
zation  of  today  demands  even  more  at¬ 
tention  to  fitness  than  was  given  by  this 
famous  New  Englander  seventy-five 
years  ago.  The  specific  items  of  exercise, 
nutrition,  and  rest  build  a  quality  of 
physical  fitness  that  is  a  pre-requisite 
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for  all  other  activities.  There  is  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  service — to  be  socially 
efficient,  or  even  to  be  charitable — un¬ 
less  one  has  the  physical  wherewithal 
to  get  started,  keep  going,  and  give  of 
himself.  For  to  think  about  great  deeds, 
but  lack  the  physical  capacity  to  perform 
them  is  indeed  tragic.  Moreover,  it  is 
this  physical  capacity  in  combination 
with  sound  mental-emotional  health 
that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  educator. 

Value  of  Physical  Skills 

It  is  a  challenge  to  all  classroom  tea¬ 
chers  to  acquaint  boys  and  girls  with 
the  knowledges  and  skills  in  the  physical 
activity  area.  Fitness  in  later  life  is  re¬ 
lated,  among  other  things,  to  skills  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  early  years.  The  or¬ 
ganism  remains  functionally  efficient  for 
many  long  years  if  there  is  regular  ex¬ 
posure  to  physical  activities — especially 
those  carried  on  during  leisure  moments 
in  a  pleasant  atmosphere.  Morbidity 
and  mortality  from  coronary  heart  dis¬ 
ease  is  twice  as  great  among  people  who 
do  not  have  regular  exercise.  And  the 
many  diseases  and  defects  associated 
with  psychological  stress  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  whenever  man  forgets  to  seek  di¬ 
vergence  from  the  fast  pace  of  modem 
society.  Thus  each  instructor  of  youth, 
particularly  at  the  elementary  level,  tea¬ 
ches  the  mimetics  and  story  plays,  the 
games,  the  rythms  and  dances,  and  the 
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recreational  game  skUls  that  contribute 
to  growth  at  the  moment.  He  is  also  pro¬ 
viding  the  basic  wherewithal  for  activity 
during  the  post-school  years. 

The  Broad  and  Varied  Program 

Over  70%  of  the  classroom  teachers 
in  New  York  State  carry  on  their  own 
programs  of  physical  education.  It  is 
the  minority  that  have  the  services  of 
the  trained  speciahst  to  teach  the  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  each 
teacher  groom  herself  well,  not  only  in 
the  behavior  characteristics  of  the  age 
group,  but  in  the  appropriate  activities 
for  each  grade  level,  season,  and  facihty. 
The  program  must  be  a  broad  and  var¬ 
ied  one  so  that  all  children  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiences  and  find  something 
that  they  are  interested  in.  It  is  the  con¬ 
comitant  learnings  associated  with  these 
games  and  dances  that  foster  social  effi¬ 
ciency,  cultural  appreciations,  and  mor¬ 
al-ethical  values.  This  becomes  all  the 
more  true  when  one  considers  that 
"activity  play — games,  stunts,  rhythms, 
.and  dance — is  to  the  child  as  work  to 
the  man.  It  is  serious,  special,  and  full 
of  meaning — the  child’s  way  of  life. 
Through  it  he  learns  about  himself,  the 
people  and  the  things  around  him.^ 

Merely  turning  children  loose  on  a 
playground  twice  a  day,  day  after  day 
to  "blow  off  steam,”  is  not  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  In  fact,  it  represents  an  example 
of  a  situation  where  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  being  missed.  True,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  find  some  relief  from  the  aca¬ 


demic  activities  of  the  classroom,  but 
they  will  be  denied  the  chance  to  learn 
the  skills  and  develop  the  attitudes  that 
are  so  much  a  part  of  a  good  physical 
education  program.  This  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  hap-hazard  activity,  for 
physical  education  is  not  just  aimless 
movement;  it  is  part  of  the  education 
process  of  changing  behavior  toward  cer¬ 
tain  pre-conceived  goals — primarily 
through  large  muscle  activity. 

Conclusion 

Elementary  teachers  who  feel  some¬ 
what  unprepared  in  this  physical  edu¬ 
cation  area,  who  lack  the  skill  and 
knowledge  to  carry  on  even  a  partial 
program  of  purposeful  activity,  should 
do  one  or  two  of  the  following  things: 

1 .  Visit  a  class  where  a  good  program 
of  suitable  activities  is  being 
taught  and  see  how  it  is  done. 
In  most  communities  there  is  at 
least  one  or  two  especially  success¬ 
ful  teachers  in  this  area. 

2.  Visit  the  school  or  community  li¬ 
brary  and  search  the  existing 
books  for  appropriate  games, 
dances,  self-testing  stunts,  etc. 

3.  Write  the  nearest  elementary  tea¬ 
cher  preparation  institution  for 
program  help. 

4.  Contact  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  supervisor  of  elementary 
physical  education.  Either  he  will 
pay  you  a  visit,  arrange  for  you 
to  visit  a  school,  or  will  send  you 
written  suggestions. 
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Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  homes,  signatures,  time  lines,  tables  of  events 
15  Volumes.  Chicago,  F.  E.  Compton  &  of  administration  and  of  world  events  of  the 
Company,  1957  edition.  Prices:  Depending  period  heighten  interest  and  serve  to  broaden 
on  binding,  $104.50  to  $139.50.  School  and  clarify  concepts  of  events,  personality, 
Library  and  Professional  Discounts.  and  time  relationships. 

The  35th  annual  edition  of  Compton’s  Pic-  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia 

tured  Encyclopedia  effects  a  fresh  appeal  “  Compton 

through  its  exciting  and  enlivening  use  of  Oiganhation,  it  is  possible  to  engage  the  en- 

color  on  non-glare  paper.  The  most  recent  revision, 

developments  in  graphic  arts,  paper-making  ^  »  accomplished  each  year, 

and  printing  have  been  employed  to  produce  revisions  average  over  two 

contrast,  variety  and  vividness  of  illustration,  thousand  pages.  As  changes  take  place  in 

Color  is  effectively  used  to  isolate  or  em-  tectorial  boundaries,  leaders  in  the  world, 

phasize  specific  things  under  consideration.  scientific  knowledge,  and  in 

'The  type  of  illustration  in  each  instance  has  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values  associated  with 
been  employed  because  it  could  best  give  Peoples,  Compton’s,  through  iu  revisions, 
meaning  and  understanding  to  the  topic,  ^  changes, 

often  simplifying  the  principle  involved.  Through  its  refiections  of  current  develop- 

Among  the  thousands  of  illustrations  in  the  nicnts,  it  meets  a  major  curriculum  and 

main  text,  nearly  7,000  are  new  in  this  edi-  library  need.  The  present  edition  contains 

tion.  Unstinted  use  is  made  of  pictures  that  wholly  new  articles  and  788  articles 

teach  and  pictures  that  appeal  to  one’s  aes-  which  have  been  revised  or  redesigned.  These 

thetic  sense.  Graphs  and  diagrams  are  used  revisions  vary  from  changes  in  a  few  lines 

when  they  serve  better  than  mere  words  to  ^  ibe  addition  of  several  pages, 

present  facts.  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  is  design- 

Maps  are  used  abundantly  and  include  with  children,  by  children,  and  in 

such  special  purpose  types  as  locator,  politi-  interest  of  children.  Hence,  it  is  for  the 
cal,  relief,  product,  plant,  animal  and  water-  benefit  of  children  from  the  primary  level 
shed.  There  are  also  maps  of  raw  materials,  through  High  School  and  for  parents  and 
places  of  interest,  and  notable  events.  'There  teachers. 

is  a  double  page  color  map  of  each  of  the  Interests  of  the  very  young,  the  immature, 
48  states.  For  each  state  there  is  also  a  map  retarded  reader  can  be  satisfied 

of  regions,  of  notable  events  in  history,  and  through  the  pictures  and  through  listening 
of  places  of  interest.  There  are  24  pictures  to  portions  of  the  text.  Each  article  has  been 
devoted  to  a  single  sUte  including  the  capi-  written  at  the  lowest  reading  level  that  can 
tol,  the  State  University,  typical  scenery,  effectively  give  the  needed  information.  The 
tourist  attractions,  agricultural  and  Indus-  very  nature  of  the  subject  matter  necessitetes 
trial  activities,  public  improvements,  and  »  more  difficult  reading  level  for  articles  re- 
historic  shrines.  'The  captions  and  legends  lated  to  the  more  advanced  curriculum  needs, 
are  clear  and  understandable.  The  materials  are  presented  in  clear  forceful 

Biography  as  presented  in  Compton’s  is  English,  are  in  simple  interesting  style,  and 
spirited  and  high  in  human  interest  appeal,  are  pitched  to  grade  level  where  most  fre- 
For  example,  the  thorough  coverage  of  our  quently  used.  Teachers  and  pupils  of  every 
Presidents  includes  childhood,  family  influ-  grade  level  will  find  this  an  invaluable  source 
ence,  appearance,  personality,  character,  of  accurate,  up-to-date  information.  The 
incidents  and  events  leading  to  and  during  school  curriculum  has  played  a  major  part  in 
presidency.  Again,  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  inclusion  of  articles.  Parents  will  be 
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gradBed  to  discover  a  wealth  of  material  on 
child  development;  children’s  interests  and 
how  to  foster  them;  family  living,  from  baby 
care  to  adolescence;  and  suggestions  con- 
ceming  vacations,  vocations,  and  other  phases 
of  life  with  the  family. 

An  added  word  about  the  usability  of 
Compton’s  is  surely  in  place.  Each  volume 
contains  one  or  more  letters  but  there  are  no 
divided  letters.  In  each  volume  there  are  two 
sections;  the  main  text  and  a  “Fact  Index.” 
Included  with  the  alphabetically  arranged 
main  text  there  are  cross  references,  reference 
outlines,  bibliographies,  and  reading  guides 
for  systematic  study.  The  ‘Tact  Index”  in 
the  back  of  each  volume  is  a  key  to  all  arti¬ 
cles,  illustrations,  and  features  elsewhere  in 
CkHnpton’s.  In  addition,  over  40,000  topics 
which  do  not  require  an  entry  in  the  main 
text,  are  briefly  treated  in  the  ‘Tact  Index.” 
These  entries  include  over  9,000  Who’s  Who 
entries  of  writers,  explorers,  pioneers,  scien¬ 
tists,  artists,  educators,  etc.  Other  fact  entries 
give  definitions,  locations  in  time  and  space, 
and  the  importance  of  person,  places  and 
things  that  are  not  covered  by  main  text  en¬ 
tries. 

Finally,  a  unique  feature  for  the  browser! 
Under  the  title  “Here  and  There  in  This 
Volume,”  the  casual  reader  finds  “Guide  to 
Beautiful  Pictures,”  “General  browsing  on 
appealing  subjects,”  and  “Challenging  Inter¬ 
est  Questions.” 

There  is  something  for  everyone  and  a 
mine  of  knowledge  for  the  serious  student. 

Linda  C.  Smith 
Associate  Director 
The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

The  Teacher  As  A  GuroANCE  Worker. 
By  Ira  J.  Gordon.  N.  Y.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Publishers.  1996.  $4.50 

Elementary  School  Program  For 
Christtan  Family  Living.  By  Ramon 
Langdon.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  Press.  1955.  $2.25. 

The  Teacher’s  Personal  Develop¬ 
ment.  By  William  F.  Bruce  and  A.  John 
Holden,  Jr.  N.  Y.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

1957.  $4-25- 

The  Self.  By  Clark  E.  Moustakas.  N.  Y. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.  1956. 

Here  are  four  books  which  will  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  every  classroom  teacher.  The 


first  volume  will  prove  an  inspiring  guide  to 
the  regular  classroom  teacher  as  he  goes 
about  his  day  by  day  tasks  toward  helping 
boys  and  girls  develop  their  fullest  potentiali¬ 
ties.  After  discussing  the  nature  of  guidance 
and  its  scientific  approach,  he  discusses  such 
topics  as  understanding  community  forces, 
contribution  of  peers  to  self-development, 
the  teacher  as  a  group  worker,  the  teacher  as 
a  counsellor,  and  the  teacher  as  an  action  re¬ 
searcher.  The  book  is  written  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  easily  followed  by  the  average 
classroom  teacher. 

In  presenting  a  Program  for  Chrittian 
Family  Living,  the  various  authors  who  have 
contributed  to  this  volume  show  pointedly 
some  of  the  root  causes  of  family  failures, 
some  facts  and  figures  on  the  American  fam¬ 
ily  life,  practical  techniques  for  the  parent- 
teacher  conferences,  and  illustrative  lessons 
in  social  studies  both  for  young  and  for  older 
children.  Suggestions  are  offered  for  sensi¬ 
tizing  the  teacher  to  family  problems 

The  Teacher’s  Personal  Development 
centers  upon  the  significance  of  the  teacher’s 
experience  ivith  people,  especially  that  which 
leads  to  further  understanding  of  others  and 
of  the  problems  met  in  the  school  area.  All 
who  are  concerned  with  working  with  people 
will  value  this  volume  as  much  as  teachers. 

Moustakas’  book  subtitled  Explorations  in 
Personal  Growth  is  just  that.  In  twenty-one 
chapters,  each  by  a  different  author,  the  vol¬ 
ume  focuses  on  the  psychology  of  self,  crea¬ 
tivity,  and  growth.  Its  central  theme  concerns 
the  structure  of  personality  as  unique  and 
as  constantly  emerging  through  experience 
and  the  realization  of  one’s  potentialities. 

— S.  M.  Amatora. 

You  And  Your  Children.  By  Eugene  S. 
Geissler.  Chicago,  Illinois.  Fides  Publishers 
Association.  1956.  $2.95. 

The  Challenge  Of  Children.  By  Co¬ 
operative  Parents’  Group  of  Palisades  Pre- 
School  Division  &  Mothers’  and  Children’s 
Educational  Foundation,  Inc.  N.  Y.  White- 
side,  Inc.  and  William  Morrow  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1957.  $3-75- 

Accent  On  Purity.  By  Joseph  C.  Haley. 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Fides  Publishers.  1957. 
Si. 50. 

Parents  And  Children.  By  C.  W. 
Valentine.  N.  Y.  Philosophical  Library.  1955. 
$3-75- 
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Here  are  four  volumes  that  every  teacher 
will  wish  not  only  for  her  own  bookshelf  but 
to  have  as  a  ready  reference  to  recommend, 
if  not  to  loan,  to  parents.  Several  parents  as 
well  as  educators  have  collaborated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  first  book.  You  and  Your 
Children.  Here  are  some  refreshing  thoughts 
to  the  harried  parents  who  become  some* 
what  distraught  in  their  honest  and  sincere 
efiForts  in  rearing  children  of  today.  The 
Challenge  of  Children  is  also  a  cooperative 
venture  on  the  part  of  parents  and  educators. 
The  child-parent  relationship  becomes  one  of 
mutual  awareness  and  love.  This  is  at  the 
same  time  the  parent’s  responsibility  and  his 
reward.  'The  next  volume  by  Haley  is  a  guide 
for  sex  education.  In  lucid  terms  he  portrays 
clearly  the  role  of  a  parent  in  this  important 
aspect  of  a  child’s  education.  Practical  guid¬ 
ing  principles  are  set  forth  and  a  suggested 
instruction  on  purity  is  given.  Along  with 
the  latter  are  clear  diagrams.  An  extensive 
bibliography  is  included.  ’The  fourth  volume. 
Parents  and  Children,  is  written  for  parents 
who  are  in  need  of  help  and  advice  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  their  children  and  who  are  puzzled 
by  the  often  obscure  and  contradictory  asser¬ 
tions  they  hear.  Each  stage  in  childhood  and 
adolescence  is  treated  separately 

— S.  M.  Amatora. 

The  Louisville  Story.  By  Omer  Car¬ 
michael  and  Weldon  James.  N.  Y.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  1957.  $3.$o. 

On  May  17,  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  handed  down  its  decision 
on  the  matter  of  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  land.  'The  private  opinions  of 
educators  were  mixed  and  great  apprehension 
was  expressed  concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  principle  of  desegregation.  ’The  story 
of  how  Louisville,  Kentucky,  handled  the 
difficult  problem  of  integration  has  astonish¬ 
ed  both  educators  and  lay  folk  alike.  On 
September  10,  1956,  when  the  Louisville 
schools  opened,  roughly  one  out  of  every  four 
youngsters  admitted  was  a  Negro  and  yet  the 
schools  went  merrily  along,  fully  integrated. 
In  no  small  part  was  this  successful  experi¬ 
ment  in  democracy  due  to  the  courageous, 
yet  considered,  leadership  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Louisville  school  sytem  Omer 
Carmichael.  In  this  little  book  much  is  told 
—of  Louisville,  its  life  and  economy,  its 
population,  its  schools,  and  the  way  in  which 


the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  principle 
was  efFectively  put  into  practice.  An  amazing 
story,  very  graphically  told. 

— ^William  P.  Sears. 

Modern  Science  And  The  Nature  Of 
Life.  By  William  S.  Beck.  N.  Y.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  1957.  $5.75. 

Many  people  today  are  confused  and  mis¬ 
led  in  their  thinking  of  the  place  of  science 
in  human  life.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
people  have  been  exposed  to  some  training  in 
the  routines  of  scientific  procedures  and  that 
they  have  absorbed,  in  school  and  elsewhere, 
some  of  the  technological  principles  of 
science.  But,  their  training  and  their  thinking 
have  not  focused  on  the  place  of  modem 
science  on  the  frontiers.  In  this  volume.  Dr. 
Beck  is  concerned  with  one  very  unique  and 
little  known  aspect  of  science — the  creation 
of  living  matter  in  the  laboratory.  'The  au¬ 
thor  has  much  to  say  about  modem  science, 
of  the  background  of  ideas,  and  of  the  men 
who  have  worked  in  contemporary  biology. 
'The  story  reads  like  an  adventure  tale  and 
yet  is  possesses  the  sweep  and  grandeur  of  an 
epic.  Excellent  reading  for  all  interested  in 
contemporary  science — and  especially  for 
teachers  and  majors  in  the  field. — W.  P.  S. 

Unsettled  Children  And  Their 
Families.  By  D.  H.  Stott.  N.  Y.  Philosophic 
Library.  1957.  |4-75» 

'This  very  revealing  research  into  several 
of  the  aspects  of  delinquency  grew  out  of 
several  papers  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hannah  Hyam  Lectureship,  now  es¬ 
tablished  for  many  years  in  London.  As  the 
author  expanded  his  work,  he  developed  a 
research  that  will  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  American  educators  and  social  workers 
interested  in  the  same  problem  over  here. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Stott  insists 
that  the  tmest  and  most  fundamental  therapy 
in  the  work  with  unsettled  children  is  that 
done  within  the  community.  He  states  diat 
the  failure  of  the  child  to  adjust  to  school 
life  is  easily  the  most  reliable  indication  of 
something  wrong  in  its  family  life.  He  looks, 
then,  to  the  teacher  as  the  key  person  to  effect 
the  process  of  readjustment.  Part  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book  is  consequently  to  make  the 
principles  of  diagnosis  and  of  counselling 
available  to  the  teacher  and  to  others  whose 
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work  brings  them  into  a  continuous  relation¬ 
ship  with  children  and  families.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  lays  out  the  techniques  in 
detail  and  draws  observations  together  in  a 
general  theory  of  maladjustment  beyond 
which  lies  a  general  theory  of  human  behav¬ 
ior.  There  are  some  very  cogent  statements 
concerning  the  I.  Q.  and  reliance  upon  this 
measure  as  an  unchanging  measure  in  the 
handling  of  maladjusted  children.  It  is  the 
author’s  point  of  view  that  the  I.  Q.  varies 
with  the  child's  emotional  stability.  A  very 
interesting  book  for  teachers,  psychologists, 
and  social  workers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic. — W.  P.  Sears. 

The  Child  And  His  Element  abt 
School  World.  By  Ruby  H.  Warner. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Prentke-Hall.  1957. 
$4-95. 

This  very  rewarding  book  pursues  two 
problems  of  vital  importance  in  the  realm 
of  the  learning  process.  Exactly  what  must 
the  elementary  school  do  to  satisfy  the  men¬ 
tal  and  emotional  needs  of  the  child?  And — 
How  can  it  implant  in  him  a  healthy  sense 
of  his  own  worth,  both  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  a  group?  To  answer  these 
questions,  the  author  goes  right  into  the 
classroom  to  observe  current  practices  in  all 
key  areas  of  the  curriculum.  'The  approach  is 
intensely  practical  and,  consequently,  the 
book  should  be  of  value  to  both  prospective 
teachers  and  in-service  teachers,  as  well  as 
supervisors. — W.  P.  Sears. 

Dictionary  of  Artists  in  America, 
1564-1860.  By  George  C.  Groce  and  David 
H.  Wallace.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1957.  $15.00. 

More  than  10,000  painters,  engravers, 
lithographers,  draftsmen,  silhouette-cutters, 
sculptors,  wax-moulders,  figurehead<arvers, 
cameo-cutters,  seal-cutters,  and  medalists  who 
worked  in  America  before  1861  are  included 
in  this  comprehensive  and  documented  dic¬ 
tionary.  In  each  case,  such  vital  data  as  full 
name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  death, 
media  and  subject  matter  of  work,  chronology 
of  residence,  exhibitions,  and  pupUs  are  giv¬ 
en.  Both  primary  and  secondary  sources  have 
been  carefully  and  fully  used.  The  Dictionary 


is  a  must  for  all  college,  university,  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  and  it  will  be  a  most  valuable 
tool  for  research  workers  in  the  study  of 
American  arts  and  crafts. — W.  P.  S. 

f 

Understanding  Girls.  By  Clarence  G. 
Moser.  N.  Y.  Association  Press.  1957.  $3.50. 

This  simply  written  book  is  designed  for 
mothers,  fathers,  and  all  who  help  girls  grow 
and  develop  wisely  and  happily  through  die 
years  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolecence. 
For  easy  reference,  the  physical,  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  social  growth  patterns  are 
explained  in  separate  sections  for  the  age 
groups  6  to  8,  9  to  11,  12  to  14,  and  15  to 
17.  Especially  stressed  are  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  setting  into  which  each  girl  finds  herself 
today;  the  need  for  self-discovery  and  self¬ 
acceptance  which  must  precede  healthy  and 
easy  relations  with  others;  her  needs  from 
parents,  peers,  the  school,  and  other  agencies; 
and  her  potential  role  as  mother  and  citizen 
of  tomorrow. — ^WiUiam  P.  Sears 

Nightmare  Of  The  Innocents.  By  Otto 
Larsen.  N.  Y.  Philosophical  Library.  1957. 
$6.00. 

If  you  wish  to  read  about  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  present  sophisticated  age,  the 
pages  of  this  exciting  book  will  provide 
you  with  ample  material.  The  author,  a 
Norwegian  fisherman,  was  arrested  by  the 
Russians  for  no  discoverable  crime  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  ten  years  of  hard  labor  in  the 
slave-camps  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  tells  a 
plain,  unvarnished  story  of  the  hardships, 
nightmares,  and  hell.  One’s  reaction  on  read¬ 
ing  these  sUrk  and  terrifying  pages  will  be 
imeasiness  and  fear.  Yet,  it  is  a  book  to  read 
and  ponder  over  as  one  forms  one’s  opinion 
on  current  world  affairs. — William  P.  Sears 
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.  Vital  Issues  in  Education.  Edited  by 
Arthur  E.  Traxler.  Washington.  D.  C.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education.  1957.  $2.00. 

This  report  of  the  twenty-hrst  educational 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Educational 
Records  Bureau  and  the  American  Council 
on  Education  contains  two  kinds  of  material; 
a  review  of  the  conference  and  transcriptions 
of  the  papers  presented.  The  review  of  the 
conference  provides  information  regarding 
the  organization  of  this  conference  as  well 
as  a  tabulation  of  persons  attending.  Inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  half  of  the  conference  regis¬ 
trants  belong  to  the  independent  school  group 
which  was  somewhat  larger  than  usual.  The 
major  portion  of  the  text  is  concerned  with 
the  twenty  papers  presented  in  the  areas  of 
guidance,  testing,  teacher  shortage,  and  read¬ 
ing.  Authors  of  these  papers  include  such 
persons  as:  Frances  M.  Wilson,  Robert  Hop- 
pock,  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Ralph  Steele,  and 
Donald  D.  Durrell.  For  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Educational  Record 
Bureau  a  number  of  these  papers  prove  help¬ 
ful  in  understanding  the  bureau’s  activities. 

— ^Jerome  E.  Leavitt 

Helping  Parents  Understand  Their 
Child’s  School.  By  Grace  Langdon  and 
Irving  W.  Stout.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
Prentice-Hall.  1957.  $6.65. 

The  priiKiple  of  relating  the  work  of  our 
schools  to  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
attend  them  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
most  desirable  one.  The  implementation  of 
this  principle,  however,  has  been  left  much 
to  the  discretion  of  individual  teachers.  This 
book  is  a  handbook  for  teachers  and  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  them  anticipate,  as  well  as 
answer,  the  questions  that  parents  will  ask 
about  the  schools.  The  approach  is  a  very 
realistic  one  and  the  authors  have  assembled 
much  worthwhile  information  within  the  cov- 
•  ers  of  a  single  volume. — William  P.  Sears 

Guidance  And  Counseling  In  The 
Classroom.  By  Dugqjd  S.  Arbuckle.  Boston. 
Allyn  and  Bacon.  1957.  $5.00. 

This  text  is  designed  for  those  in  teacher 
preparation.  It  is  written  with  the  belief  that 
the  teacher  is  the  anchor  of  a  democratic 
society  and  that  the  child  of  society  will 
soon  be  its  maker.  The  volume  is  for  the 


future  classroom  teacher  as  well  as  for  the 
future  guidance  counselor.  Nine  chapters 
make  up  the  volume.  There  are  chapters  on 
the  place  and  need  of  guidance  in  modem 
education  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  a 
guidance  worker.  The  counseling  process  is 
carefully  delineated.  There  are  chapters,  too, 
on  measurement  and  testing,  and  organizing 
guidance  services.  A  case  study  in  counseling 
gives  excellent  insight  into  the  day-to-day 
work  of  guidance.  The  material  has  been 
wisely  selected  for  teaching  purposes  and 
the  organization  is  simple  and  direcL 

— William  P.  Sears 

The  Child  Within  The  Group.  By 
Marion  E.  Turner.  Stanford.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  $3.00. 

Can  self<ontrol  be  developed  in  young 
children  through  a  program  of  self-govern¬ 
ment?  The  author  of  this  study,  long  active 
in  work  with  children,  designed  a  unique 
experiment  to  answer  this  persistent  question. 
Based  upon  sound  and  reasonable  assump¬ 
tions,  the  experiment  appears  to  be  a  realistic 
one  and  the  findings  merit  attention.  The 
largest  part  of  the  book  is  composed  of  ver¬ 
batim  reports  of  the  conversations  of  a  group 
of  children,  aged  4  to  9,  who  learned  to  call 
meetings  when  some  members  of  the  group 
became  unruly.  Rules,  using  parliamentary 
procedures,  were  made  to  prevent  such  dis¬ 
turbances.  When  these  rules  were  broken, 
the  youngsters  set  up  their  own  system  of 
restraints  and  penalties. — W.  P.  S. 

Principles  Of  School  Administra¬ 
tion.  By  Paul  R.  Mort  and  Donald  H.  Ross. 
N.  Y.  McGraw-HUl.  1957.  $6.00. 

This  is  a  revision  of  "Mort  and  Ross,’’  a 
text  that  for  the  past  decade  has  been  a  class¬ 
ic  in  school  administration.  The  volume  has 
been  drastically  reorganized  in  the  attempt 
to  render  it  a  more  effective  teaching  tool. 
As  its  forebear,  the  present  text  covers  thor¬ 
oughly  a  system  of  cultural  sanctions,  or 
values,  generally  held  in  our  civilization.  The 
pertinence  of  each  of  these  values  to  adminis- 
stradve  problems  constitutes  the  core  for  each 
chapter.  The  chapters  on  the  structure  of  state 
and  local  school  systems  are  especially  well 
organized.  The  daily  task  of  the  school  super¬ 
intendent  have  not  been  lost  in  any  ariness 
of  theory. — William  P.  Sears 
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Administekinc  The  People's  Schools. 
By  Albert  L.  Ayers.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill. 
1957.  $5.50. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  very  practical 
text  designed  for  those  in  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  those  preparing  for  positions  in  this 
level  of  service.  'The  author  has  drawn  on  his 
own  experience  as  a  school  administrator  and 
he  has  utilized  the  expressed  needs  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  nearly  one  hundred  school  execu¬ 
tives.  As  a  result,  the  text  has  the  ring  of 
reality  and  soundness.  There  is  much  on 
such  vital  topics  as  merit  ratings,  academic 
freedom,  cooperation  with  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  programs  for  the  especially  talented, 
and  a  host  of  other  topics  that  face  contemp¬ 
orary  school  administrators.  Other  topics 
include  dealing  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
buying  supplies,  planning  plant  and  facilities, 
and  administering  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  services.  Throughout  the  approach 
is  thoroughly  practical.  'There  are  excellent 
bibliographies. — William  P.  Sears 

Elementary  School  Administration. 
By  Peter  Palmer  Mkkelson  and  Kenneth  H. 
Hansen.  N.  Y.  McGraw-HUl.  1957.  $5.25. 

'This  text  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  competent  elementary  school  ad- 
minstrators.  It  identifies  the  major  problems 
of  elementary  education  and  tells  how  the 
principal  may  attack  them  with  success.  'The 
approach  to  the  improvement  of  elementary 
education,  in  the  thought  of  the  authors,  lies 
in  the  development  of  good  administration 
and  good  administrators  at  the  local  level. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  three  major  parts. 
The  first  part  provides  background  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  elementary  school,  the  job  of 
the  principal,  and  the  management  of  the 
school.  The  second  section  covers  the  speci¬ 
fic  responsibilities  of  the  principal  in  the 
areas  of  educational  leadership,  curriculum, 
teaching-learning  materials,  and  pupil  person¬ 
nel.  The  remainder  of  the  book  deals  with 
such  special  problems  of  the  principal  as 
utilizing  community  resources,  working  with 
parents,  improving  staff  relationships,  ad¬ 
ministering  special  school  services,  improving 
use  of  the  plant,  achieving  professional 
growth,  and  understanding  the  administrative 
process.  'The  material  has  been  especially 
well  selected  and  the  presentation  is  lucid  and 


to  the  point.  Excellent  as  a  text  for  prospec¬ 
tive  elementary  school  administrators. 

— William  P.  Sears 

Introducing  Handel.  By  Kitty  Bame. 
N.  Y.  Roy  Publishers.  1957.  $2.00. 

This  little  book  tells  a  lot  about  George 
Frederick  Handel,  the  celebrated  composer 
of  Messiah.  The  story  of  this  German  who 
elected  to  make  England  his  home  and  who 
is  today  revered  as  one  of  England's  foremost 
composers  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Handel 
travelled  widely,  was  intimate  with  royalty, 
and  was  possessed  of  great  genius.  Young 
readers  will  find  the  book  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative. — William  P.  Sears 

The  Tarnished  Tower.  By  Ann  Marbut. 
N.  Y.  McKay.  1957.  $3.95. 

College  professors — and  their  wives — ^will 
enjoy  this  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  educational 
huckstering  and  of  those  college  people  who 
professionally  "sell”  Education,  with  the 
capital  E.  There  are  some  horrible  people  in 
this  story  and  we  all  have  met  them  and 
many  of  us  have  seen  through  them  as  did 
Peg  Scott  in  the  novel.  An  unusual  commen¬ 
tary  on  a  noisome  spot  in  American  Educa¬ 
tion. — Willia^P.  Sears 

The  Modern  Researcher.  By  Jacques 
Barzun  and  Henry  F.  Graff.  N.  Y.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  1957.  $4.50. 

Graduate  students  preparing  papers,  re¬ 
search  reports,  and  doctoral  theses  will  find 
this  book  intensely  interesting  and  most  help¬ 
ful.  Departing  from  the  traditional  approach 
of  volumes  on  research,  the  authors  embark 
on  the  integrated  and  single  pathway  of  "Re- 
search-and-Report.”  The  book  concentrates 
on  principles  of  thought  and  the  analysis.  It 
illustrates  both  theory  and  practice  by  exam¬ 
ples  from  numerous  fields,  and  it  shows  how 
methods  of  work  and  devices  of  investigation 
stem  from  the  characteristic  features  of  typi¬ 
cal  problems.  Never  do  the  authors  fail  to 
stress  the  importance  of  better  writing.  The 
rudiments  of  the  uses  of  sources  and  the  vali¬ 
dation  of  data  are,  also,  emphasized.  'There 
are  sound  and  practical  suggestions  and 
numerous  examples.  A  fine  bibliography  com¬ 
pletes  this  useful  volume. — William  P.  Sears 


HELPS  FOR  busy"  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eeton  Book  Beport  Syitem  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  pert 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  oo  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
I»ovides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student's  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  die  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Baton-Palmer  WoAbooks  in  Literatnre:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet  Hundreds  of  diousands  of  allies  sold  aO 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  wUl  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Piotorial  literatnxe  Haps:  Investing  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  informatkm.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  Lcmdon,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  juniw  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

Tba  Baton  Literatnre  Testa.  Thirty-ei^t  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’D  like  them.  Price: 
smaU  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Biaoritioal  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  p^)er  you  wiD  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detaD 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  oi  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  wiD  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Ontlines  Studies  in  Literatnre.  Yes,  your  teachers  probaUy  used  these 
and  they  are  stiD  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list 

Write  for  m  complete  catalog. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

Hingham.  Mass. 


349  Lincoln  Strebt 


TIE  BRACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACNERS’  ABERCT 

PHILIPPE  L.  JOYAL,  Manager 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

MKMBBII  NATIONAL  AOSOCIATION  TKACHKNO*  AOKNOIKO 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  A^ency„^ 

366  niTH  AVSNUC  NCV  YORK  CITY  PUmmt  WiK*Mi«  7»9066^ 

PHILIP  C  GENTHNER,  Prop. 

Htmhm  NsHosaI  Ai$oeiahom  of  Tmckor^  Atometm  A  SmpoHor  A^mey  for  Swportor  Pwplr 


DRYSMT  *»•«»» 

■1#  Im  «  a  loss  WITHSRSrOON  BLOO.  IT'.  />.  OrrtMoh 

39tii 

ym 

jTMMter-ir.e.  r.  a.  philaoblphia  j,  pa.  re  *-itu 

of 

WNITK  —  PHONK  -  VISIT 

PbcoMit 

Softool  arid  College  Poeitiont  Lifted  Throughout  the  Year 

SonriM 

frmm  PaaaayKaala,  Dalawara,  MarylaaJ,  Naw  JafMy,  New  Yarii 

TIACH  tkS  JIUDID — ^EkMotary — BteoadAiy— Collegt.  We  hsT*  officiAlly  listed, 
hnndteds  of  qilendid  poeitions.  YHij  not  inreetigAte  these  through  us?  Our  msny 
yesra  of  ezperienoe  in  piecing  teschere — orer  30  yeen  under  the  same  management 
— gire  yon  expert  guidance— eo  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
**Ton  hisTe  ererything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loee.* 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

BetsbUehcd  1880  SooceMor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  TTth  Tear 

906  VOBTH  SXYEITH  STREET,  ALLEHTOWE,  FEHVA 

Member  Nstkmsl  Aaeodatkni  ol  Teechen’  Atendet 


NEWCOMB  &  GAUSS  CO. 

Book  •  Job  -  CoNNoroial 

PRINTERS 


No.  1  aXY  HALL  AVENUE  SALEM,  MASS. 


NBWCOMB  A  OAUSS  CO„  PrtntM^ 


1  Satem,  Maea 


